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THEOLOGICAL. 


For the Gospel Adyoeate. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF | CORINTHI- 
ANs xv. 29. 


* Else what shall they do who are bap- 
tized for the dead, if the dead rise not 
at all? Why then are they baptized 
for the dead?” 

This passage forms a part of the 
sublime discourse of the apostle Paul 
on the resurrection of the dead; and 
as it occurs in the burial service of the 
episcopal church, is necessarily familiar 
to christians of that communion. It is, 
however, not a.little obscure. The 
following attempt to elucidate it, may 
not therefore be unacceptable to our 
readers. 

The obscurity of this passage may 
atise from two sources. 1. The am- 
biguity of the word Bawrigw, and the 
variety of senses of the Greek prepo- 
sition vr. 2. From our ignorance of 
some custom of the first christians to 
which the text may refer. The fol- 
lowing remarks will furnish perhaps 
the grounds of a probable opinion in 
regard to this difficult passage. 

The word Bar7zigw appears to be 
used in the writings of the evangelists 
and apostles, first, to signify the rite of 
initiation into the christian society, by 
immersing the body in water; se- 
condly, it denotes.ayy other ablution ; 
and lastly, it is employed metaphori- 
cally for persecution, suffering, and 
even death itself. 

Now, if we suppose the term to be 
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used in the first sense, viz, for the ce. 
remony of admission into the church, 
the phrase, baptized for the dead, may 
perbaps allude to a custom, which ex- 
isted in the earliest times of christiani- 
ty, of administering the ordinance to 
those who were dangerously sick, and 
who, as their lives were despaired of, 
might be considered in a moral sense 
as really dead. It is well known that 
in the very commencement of the 
christian church, the catechumens, an 
order of believers, who were under a 
probationary course of discipline and 
instruction, frequently solicited bap- 
tism at the point of death, partly with 
a view to the edification of their bre- 
thren, and partly from an idea of its 
efficacy, as the seal of their faith and 
hope, It is however doubtful whether 
the preposition ure will bear the sense 
which this interpretation requires, bap- 
tized as dead, 

This passage has been thought by 
some to refer to a superstitious prac- 
tice of a certain class of christians who 
are said to have been baptized in the 
room of believers already dead, on the 
supposition that it would avail to the 
salvation of the deceased, and as an 
expression of faith in the resurrection. 
Those who are inclined: to this inter- 
pretation observe, that the custom is 
not mentioned with approbation by 
St. Paul, or as one which was ge- 
nerally received. He only says, 
“what shall they do, who are bap- 
tized forthe dead?” What becomes 
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of the significance of this ceremony, if 
the dead rise not? It has been ob- 
jected, however, that if such a prac- 
tice had existed at the time when St. 
Paul wrote his epistles, it would 
scarcely have escaped his animadver- 
sion. 

But if we suppose that the word 
baptize signifies some other ablution, 
according to the second sense in which 
the term is used, it may possibly re- 
late to a custom which prevailed a- 
mong the Jews ant pagans, as well as 
christians, of washing the body of a 
deceased person. An instance is men- 
tioned, Acts ix. 37, “ And it came to 
pass in those days that she was sick 
and died ; whom, when they bad wash- 
ed, they deposited in an upper cham- 
ber.” This explanation is liable to 
the objection already noticed, that it 
requires a translation of the preposi- 
tion ume, whieh it will hardly admit. 
Besides, there is not sufficient evidence, 
that the ablution spoken of in the Acts 
of the apostles was a religious cere- 
mony, having any reference to a fu- 
ture state. : 

It has been already stated, that the 

word Bamwri¢w is figuratively used for 
sufferings and death. Thus we read, 
Matthew xx. 22, that when the mother 
of Zebedees children, from a mistaken 
notion that the Messiah was to bea 
temporal prince, ambitiously desired 
that her two sons might enjoy the 
highest places of honour in his king- 
dom, our Saviour replied, ‘‘ are ye 
able to drink of tie cup that I shall 
drink of, and to be baptized with the 
baptism that I am to be baptized with;”’ 
and our Lord exclaimed, Luke xii. 50, 
in view of his approaching sufferings, 
** But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am I ¢traitened till it be 
accomplished.” Now if we admit 
that the word is used metaphorically in 
the text, as it evidently is in the pas- 
sages just quoted, two explanations of 
its meaning may be given, either of 
which may appear more probable thaa 
those which are founded on the literal 
sense of the word. 
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1. There is probably an ellipsis in 
the passage under consideration, as 
the writings of the apostle furnish se. 
veral instances of this kind. If then 
we supply the word avarrarsas, the 
passage may be thus rendered :—Why 
then are they baptized for the resur- 
rection of the dead? Why are they 
willing to submit to bonds, imprison- 
ments, and death itself, in its most hor- 
rid forms, if the dead rise not ? . Their 
conduct on any other supposition must 
be altogether unaccountable, and their 
condition truly deplorable. The pas. 
sage was understood in this sense by 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and otber fa- 
thers of the church. 

2. If we understand by the dead, 
those who were sacrificed to the fury 
of persecution, in their zeal to extend 
the doctrines of their crucified master, 
the whole passage admits of ap easy 
and natural interpretation, without sup- 
posing an ellipsis. Why do.they, if 
the dead rise not, suffer all the evils 
inflicted by their Jewish and pagan 
enemies in the room of those who 
have already fallen victims to their 
rage and malice? Thus, Dionysius ot 
Halicarnassus, speaks of a decree to 
enlist soldiers vm trav axobaverran, iD 
the place of those who had died in the 
war. 

Either of the two last views of the 
subject seems to be consistent with the 
context, for the apostle immediately 
adds, *‘ Why stand we in jeopardy 
every hour?’ Why do we expose 
ourselves to sufferings, which have al- 
ready overwhelmed some of our asso- 
ciates, and reduced others to difficulty 
and distress ? 

We shall only add the opinion of a 
distinguished individual, which we 
have seen in manuscript since the above 
was written. He conceives that the 
meaning of the verse will be more evi- 
dent by transposing certain parts of it, 
as follows : 

‘‘ Else what shall they do, who, il 
the dead rise not at all, have been bap- 
tized for the dead.’ ‘‘As. thus read, the 
converse of the proposition is plainly 
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this, viz. That they are not baptized 
for the dead, if the dead are*to rise ; 
but that they are baptized for the dead, 
if the dead are not to rise.” ‘If the 
dead rise not at all, then, and. in that 
case, and on that supposition, all, with- 
out exception, who have been baptized, 
are in fact baptized for the dead—that 
is, for theirgown dead bodies, for their 
dust and ashes, for that is the only fa- 
ture state ia which they will be and 
remain forever. Why or for what rea- 
son, or for what purpose, then, or in 
that case, are they baptized for their 
dead bodies, dead and never to rise 
ain?” 

The preceding are some of the ex- 
planations which have been given of 
this difficult text. Which, or whether 
any of them, affords the true solution, 
must be left to the judgment of the 
critical inquirer. It may not be use- 
less to show, with respect to ary ob- 
seure passage of scripture, that it will 
admit of various senses without violat- 
ing the analogy of language. Discus- 
sions of this nature, if they do not al- 
ways enable the inquirer to ascertain 
the meaning of the sacred text beyond 
areasonable doubt, may serve at least 
to obviate the cavils of infidelity, by 
suggesting ane or more rational modes 
of interpretation. It may not be amiss, 
however, to add, that those passages of 
scripture which are involved in obscu- 
rity, are comparatively few, and seldom 
of primary importance. 


—=>_— 


For the Gospe! Advocate. 
BELIEF IN THE TRINITY INCONSISTENT 
WITH TRITHEISM. 
ft is a just ground of complaint, which 
trinitarians have advanced against the 
advocates of opposite sentiments, that 
the latter have given encouragement 
and currency to the opinion, that tri- 
theism is the necessary consequence of 
the belief in the doctrine of the trinity.* 


* See, for an example, the late Rev. S. C. 
Phatcher’s Sermon cn the “ Unity of Gor.” 


Belief in the Trinity inconsistent with Tritheism. 


~~ 
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For, in what manner, it may reasona- 
bly be demanded, can that be a neces- 
sary consequence of adopting any sen- 
timent, which not a single individual 
who has adopted it, has ever conceived 
to be possible, and which its advocates 
have most strenuously and uniform- 
ly laboured to oppose? It is evident, 
that, if the. word trinity mean, as, its 
obvious signification imports, a belief. 
of three persons and one God, 4trithe-' 
ism cannot be a necessary consequence 
of such a belief ; and that it is totally 
impossible that a trinitarian should be 
a believer in more than one God. 
Those then who declare that. the con- 
ception of the distinct personality of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, ren- 
ders it impossible to believe that they 
are one God, do, in effect, declare that 
they cannot believe in the trinity, and 
nothing more. For they are involved 
in a manifest contradiction, if, going 
farther, they add, “If we, at least, 
were to believe it, we must be trithe- 
ists ; that is, if we were to believe 
that three persons were one God, we 
must believe that they are three gods. 
How then is it possible that tritheism 
can be.a necessary consequence of a be- 
lief in the doctrine of a trinity ? . 

It is a principle of obvious impor- 
tance in reasoning, that consequences 
which are accidentally drawn, and do 
not necessarily result from a doctrine, 
furnish no argument whatever against 
its truth or utility. In order therefore 
to vindicate the doctrine of the trinity 
from the charge of its involving a be- - 
lief in three gods, it is sufficient to de- 
monstrate that such a belief is not its 
necessary consequence. If it were true 
indeed, that those who find .it impossi- 
ble to believe three perscns to be one 
God, will be disposed to believe, as 
more consonant to reason, that the 
three persons are three gods, we say, 
even then, that tritheism would only 
be an accidental consequence, which 
some persons might be. led into the 
temptation of entertaining, from vari- 
ous causes, but which would be inca- 
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pable of affecting the truth of a doc- 
trine, waite tdee indeed it completely sub- 
verts. _ But lest it might be imagined, 
that great danger is reasonably to be ap- 
prehended, that this lamentable belief in 
more gods than one, though not a ne- 
cessary consequence of the doctrine ot 
the trinity, might, in reality, prevail ve- 
extensively in consequence of it, 
through the imbecility, the ignorance, 
and the rashness of common minds, it 
is important to remark, in the first 
place, that the danger of such an acci- 
dental consequence is extremely slight, 
because it’is barely within the limits of 
possibility. Since, if a~case be sup- 
posed, in which a believer in the trini- 
ty should resolve to change his senti- 
ments, from perceiving the imagined 
absurdity of believing three, persons to 
be cne God, it is infinitely more pro- 
bable that he would relinquish that, 
which, in his view, formed the absurd 
part of the doctrine, namely, the three 
ersons, and ‘retain the rational part, 
namely, one God, than it is, that he 
would become the ‘worshipper of three 
gods, adopting a doctrine opposed to 
the plainest suggestions of his reason, 
and at war with all the prejedices of 
bis education.’ And, in the second 
place, it deserves to be remarked, that 
what is thus rendered probable by rea- 
son, is confirmed by the fullest lan- 
guage of experience; since it has al- 
ways been the fact, that those, who 
have relinquished the doctrine of the 
trinity, have unanimously embraced, in 
preference to this doctrine, some form 
or other of unttarianism, either the sen- 
timent of Arius, of Sabellius, or of So- 
éinus. With much confidence there- 
fore may it be asserted, that tritheism 
cannot be @ necessary consequence ; 
that, as far as our knowledge extends, 
it has ‘tiever been an. accidental con- 
sequence, of the belief of the doctrine 
of the trinity ; and that there is no rea- 


son to apprehend that it ever will be, 


the consequence of such a belief. 
These reflections in fine render it suf- 
ficiently evident, that trinitariams are 


sometimes called to answer two charges 
of theiro , of which, if they 
plead guilty to either, they must be ac- 
quitted of the other. If they confess, 
(as they have no hesitation in doing) 
that they actually are worshipping 
three persons in one God, they must 
be acquitted of tritheism. i they ad- 
mit (which however is net only in- 
credible, byt obviously impossible) that 
they are worshippers of three gods, 
they have eluded at least the charge of 
absurdity for believing three persons 
to be one God. And yet we have 
sometimes observed both complaints 
suggested on the same page, and al- 
most in the same breath. 


—- <——e- -—~ 


BISHOP MOUNTAIN'S CHARGR. 
(Continued from page 183.) 


I now come to advert to duties, 
which are more or dess connected With 
your peculiar situation. 

The imperfect state of our estab- 
lishment tends, in a considerable de- 
gree, to diminish the influence of the 
clergy asa bedy, and, as individuals, 
places some obstacles in their way, 
which, under more favorable circum- 
stances, would either not occur at all, 
or would be easily surmounted. 

What these are, you feel: I need 
not dwell upon them. I trust that the 
goodness of God will gradually remove 
them. 

In ibe mean time, the servants of 
Christ are not to suffer themselves to 
be discouraged. His churchanay have 
difficulties to encounter, may suffer oo 
casional depression, but it will never 
be overthrown: ‘* The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.”  Assared 
of this, itis the part of those who have 
the honour to be ministers of | that 
church, under adverse circumstances 
to “fight the good fight of faith ;”’ se- 
cure, in doing so, of effectual support. 

You must experience, | am aware, my 
reverend brethren,certain privations and 
discouragements; and, among these, 
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ted from each other, and of there- 
by iosing the assistance and comfort 
that might be derived from niutual 
counsel and support. But there is one, 
who, in your sincere endeavours to do 
your duty, “‘ will never leave you nor 
forsake you,”’ one whose “ strength will 
be made perfect in your weakness.” 
And amid the most doubtful and most 


painful labours, you may be cheered. 


by the reflection, that the more arduous 
the trials are to which you are exposed, 
the greater will be the recompense of 
persevering fidelity. It is a fashion 
among many, in these times and im this 
country, to look without respect to the 
most venerable institutions, and even 
to question the validity of the most sa- 
cred ordinances. Who does not know 
the proneness of mankind to rush into 
extremes ? 

Freed as the church of England is 
from ‘all burdensome exteriour observ- 
ances, one would think that her simple 
yet expressive and dignified institu- 
tions might find favour with all who 
will admit that the visible church of 
Christ cannot exist without the use of 
sacraments, without an order of men 
duly appointed to minister those sa- 
craments, without certain exteriour 
forms of publick worship, and certain 
rules of government and discipline. 

But, if in formertimes men relied 
too much upon the virtue and efficacy 
of exteriour ordinances, and in that re- 
liance Jost sight of a due regard to the 
spiritua) character of the christian wor- 
ship, not only is that errour sufficiently 
exploded, but we arein danger of em- 
bracing errour of a contrary kind. 

There is. in the temper of the times 
and among ourselves, not merely a con- 
tempt for superstitious pageantry and 
an abhorrence of spiritual usurpation, 
the natural results of the unfettered ex- 
ercise of reason, but a dangerous dispo- 
sition to shake off all respect for all es- 
tablished authorities, however venera- 
ble for their antiquity, just in’ their 
principles, and wise and liberal in 
their constitution and government.— 
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There is a scepticisty’ capable of with. 
holding its assent from the expediency 
and the duty of conforming to rites 
practised, and therefore forever con. — 
secrated as a part of our religion by 
the apostles of Christ; nay, worse than 
this, there is’ an audacity which ques- 
tions the necessity of even those rites 
which were instituted by Jesus Christ 
himself. , 

From the situation of these provinces, 
and the various origin and mixed cha- 
racter of the persons who inbabit them, 
and from the constant intercourse with 
a neighbouring country in which much 
laxity of religious opinion is known to 
prevail, there is great room to fear that 
we are not a little infected with loose 
notions upon ‘the subjects just mention- 
ed, and cannot rely with security upon 
any general attachment to our church. 

In this case what is it that we have to 
do? To fold our arms in passive ac- 
quiescence? To give way to indiffe- 
rence or disgust, or to throw up our 
cause in despair? God forbid! As it 
is the bounden duty, so should it be 
the fixed determination of the clergy of 
that church which with the form has 
preserved the purity of the earliest 
christian churches, to.‘* conterid ear- 
nestly for the faith that was once deli- 
vered to the saints.” Knowing well 
the value of their sacred institutions, 
and loving as they know them, they 
must surely feel the duty uf defending 
them, though with becoming modera- 
tion,. yet with unshaken constancy, 
though with christian charity and chris- 
tian meekness, yet with undeviating 
and uublenching resolution. 

In this spirit, you will endeavour to 
guard vour people not only against er- 
rours which are the produce of your own 
soil, and which cain strength from the 
natural habits of yet unsettled life, but 
against those loose opinions also that 
are the growth of other lands, and that 
by contiguity and intermixture, are ea- 
sily disseminated and readily take root 
and grow amongst us. 

Circumstanced as you are, my reve- 
rend brethren, it wili not be sufficient 
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that you discharge with punctuality the 
regular and stated offices of your res- 
pective cures, you must enlarge the 
pastoral functions, and be solicitous not 
only duly to feed the sheep of Christ, but 
to reclaim them from their wanderings, 
to watch oVer their regimen, and to ac- 
quire skill to medicate the disorders 
’ which they may unhappily contract. 
For these exertions you will, I hope, 
find amply sufficient motives in your 
own sense of duty and in your faith- 
ful devotion to your master’s service. 
But other motives may be mentioned 
which, though of inferiour momeat, are 
still by no means unworth> of subordi- 
nate regard. In the yet inefficient state 
of the provision.made by parliament for 
the support of a protestant clergy in this 
country, the means of that support are 
piously and nobly supplied by the so- 
vereign and the society for the propa- 
gation of the gospel in foreign parts. 

That gracious sovereign and that ve- 
nerable society, the government of Eng- 
land and the parent state itself, the go- 
vernments of these provinces, and the 
worthy, wise and good among the peo- 
pie, Rave their eyes upon you. It is 
the general expectation that an abun- 
dant harvest is fo spring from the seed 
which you have thus been appointed 
and enabled to sow. Something of 
high import to your country and your- 
selves, is anxiously looked for in evi- 
dence of the just estimation in which 
the protéction that “You have received 
is held by you, and of your sincere de- 
votion to-the cause in which you have 
engaged. God grant that these may 
be manifested in the spiritual improve- 
ment, the corrected morals, and’ the 
steady loyalty, of the people committed 
to your charge, — 

In considering the most probable 

eans of producing these effects, I 
should recur, first, to the preaching 
the whole gospel of Christ ; and secend- 
ly, to contending, as occasion Shall re- 
quire, against the extension of heresy 
and schism. 

I have already made some observations 
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respecting the manner in which the 
gospel is to be preached ; but 1 must 
notwithstanding, at the hazard of some 
repetition, remind you, (with reference. 
to the point which I am now treating,) 
that to preach the gospel, in the esti- 
mation of the church of England, what- 
ever may be pretended by adversaries 
without, or by weak brethren within 
her pale, is to preach redemption, the 
doctrine of atonement, the satisfaction 
made for sinners by the blood of Christ ; 
it is to lay open the corruption of hu- 
man nature, the “insufficiency of man, 
unassisted by divine grace, for any 
thing that is good, the efficacy of the 
prayer of faith, and the purifying, di- 
recting, sustaining and sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. 

The ministers of our church are fre- 
quently accused of neglecting these es- 
sential and vital parts of christianity ; 
and to such accusations I cannot con- 
sider silence to be a satisfactory or suf- 
ficient answer, 

There are wornps, I am aware, that 
carry with them a sort of charm in the 
present day, by which the faculty of 
reason and the principle of duty are so 
perverted or benumbed, that men are 
brought to think, when various and con- 
tradictory opinions on religious subjects 
generally prevail, that the safest and 
the wisest thing that can be done is to 
remain tranquil, and let each opinion 
take its course, without gaineaying or 
disturbance. The potent words are 
these :—* An enlightened attachment to 
civil and religious /zherty ; an enlarged 
and generous liderality of sentiment :” 
—good things these no doubt in them- 
selves, and when clearly understood 
and correctly applied, but singularly 
apt to bewilder weak heads, and to in- 
flame tempers naturally ambitious and 
impatient of all wholesome and legiti- 
mate restraint. If you “ love the 
praise of men,”’ you will be tempted 
té yield to this delusive influence ; but 
where then will be your regard to the 
charge of the apostle to the minister of 
Christ's religion, that he “‘ take heed 
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to himself and to the doctrine ?” Where 
will be your observance of his exhorta. 
tion to maintain both the purity and 
the unity of the faith, and steadfastly ad- 
here to the “ form of sound words,” in 
which that ‘‘ faith was first delivered 
to the saints?” 

Liberality of sentiment, upon reli- 
gious subjects, is truly lovely and re- 
spectable, when it is guided by clear 
views and placed under the regulation 
of a just restraint; but unrestrained or 
ill conceived, it is not only an unstea- 
dy but a dangerous. guide. 

_It is trite to observe, but it should 
nevertheless be carefully remembered 
by every true friend to our religious es- 
tablishment, that as political liberty, un- 
less it be Watchfully guarded, is prone 
to exceed its just limits and degenerate 
into licentiousness, so liberality in re- 
ligion, which disregards that unzformt- 
ty 9) on which the church of Christ 
was founded, is generally observed to 
unite itself with laxity of principle, to 
plunge into all the uncertainty of doubt, 
and to merge at last in profligate indif- 
ference. 

Tenderness of disposition, it may be 
said, friendly motives of personal re. 
gard, respect for the sentiments and 
feelings of others, fend more especially 
in matters in which conscience is con- 
cerned) indulgence for the errours inci- 
dent to human weakness; these and 
other like considerations may, and in- 
deed must, render it more or less pain- 
ful to impugn the tenets and conduct of 
others, or even decidedly to defend our 
own. Be it so. Bat are we therefore 
to desert our cause and set aside our du- 
ty as minisiers of the church? We are, 
for the most part, the persons attacked. 
Where is the fold into which, under 
the pretence that the appointed shep- 
herd is not faithfu] to his trust, unau- 
thorized and ill instructed teachers do 
net endeavour to intrude themselves, 
calumoiating the conduct of the regular 
clergy, and tearing asunder the bonds 
of union between the pastor and his 
people ? Is tere a want of charity er 
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liberality in considering this to be a 
crying evil, and in strenuously endea- 
vouring to resist its progress? Then 
was St. Paul, the eloquent eulogist of 
charity, the most uncharitable and the 
most tlliberal of men! 

' Believe me, my reverend brethren, 
it is our duty to our divine Master, and 
to that church whose constitution we 
have most solemnly pledged ourselves 
to maintain, to meet and disprove the 
accusations brought against us: as un- 
sound ministers of the gospel ; ‘to meet 
them with temper and fairness certain- 
ly, but with firmness and decision ; to 
disprove them by clear and candid rea- 
soning, and by sound and scriptural doc- 
trine. i 

God forbid that I should encourage 
you toany breaeh of charity, to any 
violation of gentleness or candour. I 
have not so far lost sight-of the senti- 
ments which I formerly recommended 
to your attention; but when our doc- 
trine is misrepresented, and ovr mode 
of teaching vilified ; when our people 
are not only seduced from us, but taught 
to believe that’ we do not preach the 
gospel of Christ; can we, if we con- 
tend ayainst the mischief, be justly 
censured as narrow-minded bigots ? 
No, surely ; censure can only justly 
attach to those who compel us to the 
contest. 

If we were voluntary and unprovok- 
ed aggressors, we might indeed expose 
ourselves to rebuke; but surely we 
may stand unblamed on our defence, 
and may unblamed refute the accusa- 
tions so unreasonably brought against 
us, This is indeed so clear, that to 
deny it would be virtually to assert 
that to uphold the modes of faith which 
men profess, and the soundness of, the 
doctrines they maintain, are subjects # 
only to be touched by our adversaries, 
subjects sacred in their hands, in the 
hands of all others illiberal, oppressive 
and unchristian ! 

In discussions of this sort our exer- 
tions should be proportioned to our 
danger. « We. should not spare to de- 
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clare the whole truth ; we should take 
and maintain the high and strong posi- 
tion of the ick institution of our 
church ; we should call the evidence of 
history to our aid; we should insist 
upon the uniform practice of the church 
for many ages; we should show that 
we derive our authority to “ preach 
the gospel and minister the holy sacra- 
ments in the congregation,” from the 
apostles themselves. The people will 
find no difficulty in understanding this, 
if it be properly explained to them. 
We are able to exhibit our credentials 
as “ ambassadors for Christ.” Let the 
adversaries, who would force them- 
selves into our office, and who pretend 
to a like authority, produce therr com- 
mission; let them show something be- 
yond their own assertion, to prove that 
they act for him by his authority. 

A spirit of indulgence and concilia- 
tion is natural no doubt to the most a- 
miable minds, but, like many other 
qualities, it is not only weak, but pro- 
ductive of much mischief, when it is 
carried to excess. Under a vain ima- 
gination that they are winning men over 
to be favourably disposed to the church, 
such persons unthinkingly throw open 
a door through which many are daily 
seduced to forsake it. 

A similar errour is that, by which 
members of our church are induced to 
unite themselves, and to form one body, 
with persons really hostile to her ec- 
clesiastical institutions, (and whose vi- 
gilance to take occasion of undermin- 
ing them never sleeps,) whenever they 
imagine that they see means of promot- 
ing objects which they suppose likely 
to advance religion generally, though 
the very same objects might be as ef- 
fectually, and more safely and more 
wisely promoted in union witb, and un- 
der the exclusive conduct of, their own 
body, ‘They do not consider how ea- 
sily and to what extent the arms which 
they thus freely furnish, may be turnéd 
against themselves. They do not re- 
flect, that when we act asif we did not 
ourselves cousider the differences be- 
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tween us and those that are without, as 
being really essential, we become vir- 
tually advocates of schism, and depre- 
ciators of our own establishment, But 
whatever may be thought in this matter 
with respect to laymen, such conduct 
as this in you, my reverend brethren, 
would be nothing less than a manifest 
desertion of an imperious duty. 

Our blessed Saviour fervently prayed 
for the wnity of the church which he 
formed upon the earth. What are we 
to understand by this unity? A gene- 
ral consent merely in the belief that 
Jesus is the Christ? Is thisall? If it 
be, we must endeavour to reconcile the 
ideas of absolute unity and infinite di- 
versity. 

The apostles of Christ als6 earnestly 
exhorted the church to preserve * the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” Does this mean that it mat- 
ters not how discordant our opinions 
and professions are, provided we do not 
contend about them? How does St. 
Paul convey his sense of the meaning 
of such untty 7?—‘* Now I beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, that you all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you, but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in 
the same judgment.” And again, ** Let 
us walk by the same rule ; let us mind 
the same thing.” —1 Cor i. 10.—Phil. 
iii. 16.—Titus i, 9. 

Shall we then look without concern 
at the alarming progress of schism, and 
** lay that flattering unction to our soul,” 
that we are evincing a freedom from 
narrow prejudices and a superiour libe- 
rality of mind, by extending the fullest 
indulgence to innovation and division, 
and by actually mixing ourselves in the 
proceedings of those, whose first object 
it is to promote them? Shall we fond- 
ly persuade ourselves that we demon- 
strate our charity by an indolent for- 
bearance from all efforts to support our 
church, and vindicate the divine origin 
of her institutions, and the purity and 
integrity of her doctrine and her disci- 
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pline ? How lamentably inconsistent 
would this be with the engagement in- 
to which we all enter at our ordination ; 
when ‘in the name of God and of his 
church,” we solemnly pledge ourselves, 
as you must well remember, ‘ to be 
ready with all faithful diligence to ban- 
ish and drive awuy all erreneous and 
strange doctrines, contrary to God's 
word.” 

I place this before you then as your 
acknowledged and your bounden duty. 

To give any particular directions as 
to the manner in which this is to be 
executed, would, upon this occasion, be 
impracticable ; and if it were practica- 
ble, would not be necessary. 

Every man must be left to the exer- 
cise of his own judgment in this matter ; 
and to that, [ am satisiied, I may safe- 
ly refer you. 

1 have thought it my duty to call 
your aftention to the general principle ; 
the application of what I have said to 
partiéilar circumstances, and to events 
as they may occur, must be made by 
yourselves, 

It is time that I draw to a conclu- 
sion; and-I will close what I have 
been Jast urging, by observing, that, 
whatever a fictitious liberality may say, 
nothing is so destructive of charity as 
schism, 

That evangelical charity which 
glowed in the breast of St. Paul, of 
which he gives so beautiful a descrip- 
tion, and which he expressly prefers 
even to hope and faith, that very chari- 
ty itwas, which prompted him resolute- 
ly to encounter heresy, severely to re- 
prove the spirit of division, and to class 
schism among offences of the deepest 
die. 

Animated by his example, be ye 
watchful not to let indifference and a 
desire of ease impose themselves up- 
on you for moderation and a love of 
peace: be watchful not to suffer timid- 
ity to assume the girb of charity. 

Charity will inspire you with inex- 
haustible energy-in the cause of trath, 
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will make you vigilant to discover, and 


‘‘reatly, with all faithful diligence, to 
drive away,” all heretical errour that 


“ 


_may invade your flock, and will pre- 


pare you to-sacrifice the praise of libe- 
rality to a’ just sense of your sacred du- 
ty, and the safety of the souls commit- 
ted to your care. ' 

Weigh welly my reverend brethren, 
the superiour advantages you possess, 
and be studious to-make the most of 
those advantages. Be ye “ burning 
and shining lights” in the world ; lights 
“ burning” with holy Zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls, *‘ shining,” (under the 
guidance of the Spirit,) with superiour 
knowledge; by a clear exposition of 
the doctrines and precepts of the gos- 
pel, enlightening your hearers ; by the 
earnestness ef your exhortations and the 
influence et your example, warming 
them to the love and the practice of 
their duty. 

You are * stewards of the mysteries 
of God: Now it is required of 
stewards, that a man be found faithful.”’ 
You are the ministers of religion ac- 
cording to the establishment of the 
church of England: ‘* Keep that which 
is committed to your charge.” 

Do you ask, * Who is saflicient for 
these things?” You know that if you 
duly seek it, “‘ kis strength will be suf- 
ficient for you.” 

What if your sacred office demands 
unremitted vigilance in feeding the 
flock of Christ? ‘* Blessed is that ser- 
vant whom his Lord, when he cometh, 
shall find so doing.” What if your 
labours are arduous and ~maniiold ? 
“They that turn many to righteous- 
ness shai] shine as the stars for ever 
and ever’. What if your situation 
be retired and obscure, ‘ offering little 
that can promise distinction, or gratify 
the desires of ambition? Look to him 
who has promised to receive those, 
whose first object it is faithfully to em- 
ploy the talents which he hath en- 
trusted to their use: ‘* Well done, 
good and faithful servant, thou hast 
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been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


a = 


" ‘To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Unver the head of Religious fn- 
telligence, in your number for June, 
I notice the account of a meeting of 
masons in the neighbourhood of Sa- 
vannah, with the mayor of that city 
at their head, for the purpose of 
laying the corner stone of a church, 
appropriated for all denominations of 
christianity. It is further stated, that 
this church is to be called’ the church of 
ail denominations, as indicating the 
universal toleration of that love extend- 
ed by the divine Architect to all of 
his dependent creatures—as recognising 
no distinctions. And it is further as- 
serted, that masonry is a church for 
all denominations, embracing in its af- 
fection every fellow being who believes 
in its benevolent attributes, and nou- 
rishing no sectarian prejudices. “On 
these particulars 1 must beg leave to 
offer a few remarks to your readers. 
We will suppose the church built, 
and a congregation collected. We have 
not learned how a clergyman is to be 
chosen or supported, or whether it is 
designed to have any pastoral charge 
of these few sheep in the wilderness. 
If there be a pastor, he must be one of 
all denominations, which is pretty much 
the same thing as being of no denomi. 
nation; or else, though of one denomi- 
nation, he must.be so perfectly com- 
laisant and indifferent to all the vari- 
eties of belief, as to admit every man 
into his pulpit who may chance to come 
by that way, and who claims the cha- 
racter of a preacher of the gospel. If 
he be of all denominations, that is, of 
no denomination, I should be glad. to 
be informed how he would conduct the 
worship of the church, or ‘how he 
would teach.the people committed to 
his charge. It is clear that he could 
not use the liturgy of the church, nor 
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indeed any liturgy ; and this would of 
itself be narrowing the ground a little, 
and determining that he could not be 
a churchman. Having the liberty of 
making his own prayers, indeed, and 
putting into them just as much and just 
as little of christianity as he may think 
fit, he would be ina fair way of be- 
coming the leader of a sect himself, 
and setting up his own individual opin- 
ions as the standard of right and 
wrong. This it is most likely would 
be the result; but supposing it other- 
wise, and supposing his mind to be in 
that state of equilibrium which appears 
to be considered as the state of perfec- 
tion, I ask what would be the charac- 
teristick of his preaching. 

I take for granted, that preach he 
must, because preaching is fashionable, 
and some people are inclined to make 
all their religion consist in hearing ser- 
mons. There may be among your 
readers those who will be able to solve 
this question, and they will oblige me 
very much by doing it, as my poor 
head is as unable to conceive of this 
general christianity, as it is to think of 
any material substance divested of cer- 
tain specifick attributes of form and co- 
lour. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose 
him to belong to any existing denomi- 
nation, and to teach its dectrines, he 
must, by the very terms of the institu- 
tion, admit all other denominations 
without distinction Yo inculcate theirs. 
What effect would this have upon the 
pastor and his flock? We should be 
unwilling to consider him as other 
than sincere and conscientious, 

* much mnpress’d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too.” 


I put churchmen out of the question, 
because it is well known that no church 
clergyman could admit any one to 
preach for him who has not received a 
commission from the great head of the 
church through the apostolick succes- 
sion. But how could the orthodox 
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congregationalist, or presbyterian, suf- 
fer'a unitarian to preach against the 
doctrine of the trinity? Or how could 
the unitarian bear the high toned doc- 
trines of calvinism? How could the 
baptist suffer his people to be misled by 
a defence of infant baptism, or of the 
administration of the sacrament by af- 
fusion or sprinkling? How could the 
universalist endure to hear a discourse 
on the eternity of future punishments ? 
How could the arminian hear of uncon- 
ditional election and reprobation? How 
could the quaker listen without indig- 
nation to an exhortation on the obser- 
vance of outward and carnal ordinances, 
er on the propriety of what he considers 
a hireling ministry. If it be said that 
this may be avoided by requiring of the 
preacher of each denomination not to 
inculcate the peculiar. tenets of his 
sect, I ask, is it likely that the preachers 
would consent to such a restriction ? 
Every one. who has any experience on 
this subject knows the contrary. It is 
the characteristick of sectarianism, to 
dwell for ever upon its own petty pecu- 
liarities. 

The result would be then, that the 
pulpit of this ‘* church of all denomina- 
tions’”’ would become the arena of per- 
petual theological conflicts, and the 
zealous. pastor would be continually 
engaged in combating the several er- 
rours which might be vented from his 
pulpit by itinerant polemicks. Whether 
any one would be found who would be 
disposed to submit to this unwelcome 
task, at least for any length of timé, is 
extremely doubtful. Inall probability 
there would be no regularly settled 
minister, and the people, deprived of the 
stated and habitual performance of re- 
ligious duties, would be called together 
only occasionally to hear some travelling 
enthusiast who might choose to vent 
among them his crude conceptions of 
ehristianity. ¢ 

There are quacks in divinity, as well 
as in medicine ; but the mischief is, that 
while there is some restraint upon the 
sale of poisonous drugs, there is none 
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upon the circulation of destructive doc- 
trines. In this country, every ignorant 
pretender who chooses to assume the 
character of a preacher of the gospel, 
and who has fluency and assurance 
enough to speak tolerably well in pub 
lick, may draw a crowd after him. Ip 
this way menare distracted by hearing 
perpetually the most discordant opin- 
ions upon religious subjects, and the 
result is, that, among the ignorant, feel- 
ing is made the criterion of truth, and 
he is favoured most who makes the 
boldest and the most successful appeals 
to their passions, while among the bet- 
ter informed a ‘ashionable scepticism 
with regard to the great truths of 
christianity, or at the most an utter indif- 
ference, concealing itself under the dis- 
guise of liberality and a freedom from 
sectarian prejudice, becomes fatally 
prevalent. ‘The latter, if 1 am not mis. 
taken, is the case of the masonick fra- 
ternity who have laid the corner stone 
of this church of all denominations. 
They are disposed to recognise no dis- 
tinctions, and they talk of masonry as 
a church in which men may‘take refuge 
as a centre of unity. 1 am no mason, 
sir; but if I have not been mis- 
informed, and I have derived my infor- 
nration from members of the fraternity, 
all the common degrees of masonry, I 
think the first seven, are open to all 
classes of men, Jews, mahometans and 
pagans, as well as christians. This is 
recognising no distinctions indeed, and 
it may conduce greatly to the edifica- 


tion of those who will hereafter assem- ” 


ble in the church they have founded, 
that judaism, or mahometanism, or 
deism, may be inculcated within its 
walls. It is the first time, I believe, 
that masonry was ever called a church ; 
and if the above be true, it will hardly 
be pretended, even by the worthy may- 
or of Savannah himself, that it is pro- 
perly a church christian. Probably, 
however, this was only a fine flourish, 
which sounded very well, and was 
thought to be expressive of great libe- 
rality. 
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I.am_ not surprised. that men should 
be tired and disgusted by religious dis- 
sentions, and that they should long for 
peace and unity; but this idea of put 
ting all the discordant’ materials to- 
gether, each retaining, in full power, 
all its corrosive qualities, is chimerical 
in the extreme. If such a fermenting 
mass were ever to become one, it must 
be by a process of neutralization. Eve- 
ry excellent quality would be destroy- 
ed. The-residuum would be worth- 
less and insipid. It would in short be 
a unity of indifference. 

There is no duty more strongly in- 
culcated in the new testament than that 
of unity.. The first christians are des- 


cribed as having one heart and one soul. - 


Our Saviour prayed for bis followers, 
that they might be one ; and to repre- 
seni by a figure of the most powerful 
and profound thought, how® great that 
unity should be, he prayed that they 
might be one, “ as thou, Father, art 
in me, and in Sheet they also 
may be one in us,’’ he reason as- 
signed, from the effect to be prodaced 
by this intimate union of christians, 
renders the duty most sacred and bmd- 
ing—‘‘ That the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” Do we not see 
every day that the want of unity among 
christians is one of the most powerful 
obstacles to the conversion of the world ? 
What is there that so much excites the 
scorn of unbelievers, as the thousand 
nameless secis into which christianity 
is divided? It is therefore a duty 


avhich we owe to our divine Master, 


essential to the spreading ot his gospel, 
that all sincere christians, should at- 
tempt to heal the wounds ia bis body, 
and repair the rents in his seamless 
garment. But can this be done, if 
every pretender to the character of a 
preacher of the gospel is permitted to 
vent his crude conceptions of its mean- 
ing, and to draw after him the unwary 
and theunstable. [do not ask for the 
interference of the arm of secular au- 
therity, but Lask every serious believer 
io reflect, whether it is not his bounden 
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duty to discourage, as far as lies in his 
power, by example, by persuasion, by 
all the influence he possesses, the in- 
discriminate assumption of the ministe. 
rial office, and the propagation of new 
and heretical doctrines, The necessity 
of discouraging empiricks in medicine, 
and protecting regular physicians, is 
allowed to be essential to the preser- 
vation of our bodily health, and the 
good order and well being of society. 
Is not the soul of more value than the 
body ? And ought there not to be some 
check to that licentiousness of preach- 
ing which poisons the mind and dries 
up the fountains of the soul’s fealth, 
under the pretence of providing more 
plentifully the waters of life. 

It was a wise provision, then, by 
which our Saviour gave the plenitude 
of his authority to twelve persons only, 
with power fo transmit the same to 
others ; and if the system which be 
began were universally preserved and 
continwed, what a check would imme- 
diately be given to all those schisms 
which are now increasing and multiply- 
ing with the fecundity of a first creation. 
If, for example, twelve or twenty per- 
sons only in the United States were 
commissioned to send forth preachers of 
the gospel, and no other were encou- 
raged or listened to but such as bad 
derived their license from these sources, 
it would be comparatively easy ~ to 
check disorders, and rectify and reform 
abuses. The nearer men approach to 
this system, the more perfect and firm 
is their unity ; the farther they recede 
from it, the weaker is their internal 
organization, and the more inevitable 
their tendency to dissolution. 

UNITAS. 


ESSAY ON THE LITURGY. 


[We have transferred to our pages the 
following essay on the liturgy, from 
the Churchman’s Magazine, for March, 
1821, a work published. monthly at 
Hartford, in Connecticut; and. in out 
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next number shall give a secondyessay 
on the same sabject, and from the pen 
of the same writer, which appeared in 
the Magazine for April. Our readers 
will, we have no doubt, concur with 
us inthe high opinion we entertain of 
its merits, and in the wish that We may 
hereafter be able to enrich ourselves, 
and benefit them, by the productidns 
of one who thinks, and expresses his 
thoughts, so weil. ] 


From the Churchman’s Magazine. 
On the Liturgy. 
ESSAY I. 
‘¢ O worship the Lord in the beaudy of holiness.” 
Psalm xcvi. 9. 

Wuen we appear befor the Lord of 
Hosts in the attitude of worship, both 
his holiness aud his majesty require, 
that our carriage should be decent and 
“umble, our affections elevated and 
chastened, and the sentiments we utter, 
such as becomes the character of the 
dread Being in whose presence we are. 
There is an indecent and unholy fa- 
miliarity, with which some men dare 
to talk to their Maker, as they would 
with.a tellow worm, which is enough 
to make one tremble for the honour of 
his God: and there is also a cold and 
distant reverence, which has nothing of 
worship but the name. Both extremes 
are unquestionably far removed from 
that holy and reasonable service, which 
is acceptable in the sight of God. 

it was the injunction of the apostle, 
on the Corinthian church, when he 
wrote concerning their worship, ‘* Let 
all things be done to edifying: let all 
things be done decently, and in order.” 
Unless the publick services of the tem. 
ple are spiritual, animated, and edify- 
ing, they cannot produce that beauty 
of holiness in the worshipper, which the 
psalmist had in his eye; and unless 
they are decently and orderly arrang- 
ed, confusion and tumult will follow. 

A father defined the church of 
Christ to be “* an image of heaven ;” 
and the image is doubtless the most 
perfect, when it bears the nearest re- 
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semblance to its prototype. Now, as 
in the service of the celestials, sublime 
devotion, and exquisite harmony and 
order, move with equal pace, and pro- 
duce that ‘* beauty of holiness” which 
constitutes acceptable worship, so that 
branch of the church militant which 
comes nearest to the heavenly pattern, 
presents the-most perfect image of the 
church triumphant. 

As the tabernacle and vessels of the 
Jewish ministry, were made according 
to the pattern which God showed to 
Moses in the mount, and in all their 
complicated riiual, nothing was left to 
human invention ; so are we under ob- 
ligations to frame our social worship as 
near as possible, to the example of 
primitive times, before the inventions 
of men had stolen into the worship of 
God. 4f- it be said, that the form of 
religion signifies nothing, provided the 
spirit exists; l answer, the remark may 
be true ; and still it may be true that one 
form is better calculated to excite, and 
perpetuate thé spirit of devotion, than 
another. 

I propose, in this and in one or two 
folowing essays, to point out to the 
readers of the Magazine, some of the 
distinguishing properties of our liturgy ; 
properties, with which it is necessary 


they should be acquainted, if they would 


know its excellence, and offer in it their 
prayers and praises to God. Some of 
them have already made it their study ; 
and to-such we would apologize in the 
words of the apostle ; ‘‘ we should not 
be negligent to put men always in re> 
membrance of these things, though they 
know them, and be established in the 
present truth’? But there are others 
who stand in need of information, and 
to them these essays are addressed. 
They will see that itforms no part of my 
design, to pass sentence on the forms of 
worship of any other christian denomi. 
nation. My aim is to instruct, and not 
te. censure ; and my design will be ful- 
ly accomplished, if, by explaining that 
valuable formulary of devotion which 
is used in our churches, and pointing 
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the attention of my readers to its pe- 
culiarities and excellence, they can be 
persuaded to use it aright, and ‘ wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 

t is not my intention to enter very 
deeply into the reasons why we prefer 
using a form in our social worship, 
although a few might be urged with pe- 
culiar force. It might be pleaded, that 
by the use of a scriptural liturgy, all 
wandering, and mean, and irreverent 
expressions in the addresses to the 
Deity, are avoided ; and that the con- 
gregation are sure of hearing prayers, 
in which they can join without hesita- 
tion, let the talents of the officiating 
minister be what they may. It might 
be said, that prayer, to be social, must 
be offered in such a way as that all 
may join, and that this can in no way 
be so well accomplished, as-when each 
one has the petitions before him, and 
knows beforehand what is to be uttered. 
It might be urged, that a liturgy se- 
cures a church in soundness of faith, 
by being made the depositary of its 
doctrines; and that the stated devo- 
tiéns prove an antidote to the preach- 
er’s errours in doctrine, if he should be 
unhappy enough to preach his own in- 
ventions, instead of the word of God. 
This argument might be awfully illus- 
trated by an appeal to the present state 
of those churches on the continent of 
Europe, which were once the seat of 
the reformation. The pulpit of Calvin 
at Geneva, to name but a single instance, 
is now occupied by a preacher of ano- 
ther gospel, such as we could not re- 
ceive, though an angel from heaven 
were to proclaim it; and a vast. multi- 
tude of the churches in Germany, which 
had not deposited their doctrines in a 
publick liturgy, have descended step by 
step, till they have landed in the dark 
and cheerless confines-of deism, 


« Ad found no end in wandering mazes lost.” 


If we look however to another’ glo- 
rious branch of the reformed church, 
the church of England, we see a stand- 
ing witness of the advantages of a pub- 
lick liturgy. While the faith of many 
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of her sister churches has been extin- 
guished, her candlestick has not been 
removed ; and amidst the wide wasting 
havock which the’new philosophy has 
made among the dissenters there, the 
pestilence has scarcely been permitted 
to approach her. Surrounded by her 
liturgy as by a wall of fire, God has 
saved her from the general wreck, to 
light up anew the fires of the altar, 
and transmit the deposit she has re- 
ceived, to the nations that know not 
God. 

I trust sufficient examples have been 
given, to show that a liturgy has its 
advantages even beyond that of assist- 
ing devotion ; and the time may come, 
when the orthodox of other denomina- 
tions will see the necessity. of deposit- 
ing the doctrines of the gospel in a for- 
mulary for daily use, as the only effec. 
tual barrier to the introduction of the 
fashionable deism of the day.* 

I am aware that the antiquity of the 
liturgy is a very light consideration 
with many, but I confess it has weight 
with me. ‘There are few new things 
in religion which are good; the very 
nature of the subject rendering it im- 
possible. The fields of science and of 
nature are open to new discoveries: 
there we may expatiate at will, and 
put our ingenuity on the stretch to 
bring hidden things to light, and unveil 
the mysteries of creation ; but till God 
is pleased to give a new révelation, re- 
ligious novelties must involve’a portion 
of errour. Many of the prayers and 
confessions we use in our publick service, 
are those which trembled on the lips of 
dying martyrs and confessors of early 
times, and we feel their value enhanc- 
ed by these sacred associations. They 
have beer incorporated in many other 
liturgies ; they have stood the test of 
time ; holy men have often sat in judg- 


* 4 Wo to the declining church which hath 
no gospel liturgy! Witoess the presbyterians 
in the west of England, and some other sects, 
who are said to have become Arians and So- 
cinians to a mao !"—Claud. Buchanan.— 
What a comment have we got on this wo, on 
this eide ef tbe Atlantick! 
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ment on them ; and it was not tillthey 
had been rendered as perfect as_per- 
haps any human composition can be 
made, that they were inserted where 
we find them,—in the book of common 
prayer. Liturgies were very early 
composed by the most eminent saints 
of the primitive church; and the last 
of the apostles had scarcely left the 
earth, to join the church triumphant 
above, when forms and orders of pray- 
er were instituted, to be the vehicles of 
publick devotion. St. Basil, St. Chry- 
sostom, and St. Ambrose, composed 
each his forms of prayer, which have 
come down to us. ‘To these may be 
added, the lectionary of Jerome, and 
the sacramentary of St. Gregory ; which 
last person seems to have brought the 
offices of the Latin church to a more 
perfect form than it possessed before. 
Popery, however, advanced apace ; 
and new liturgies were compiled from 
the old, mingled with the newly in- 
vented corruptions; so that at the time 
of the reformation, almost every diocese 
of the Roman church in England, had 
its separate liturgy. It was the busi- 
ness of the reformers, not to introduce a 
new form of worship, but to correct and 
purily the old, till it was reduced to a 
consonance with the scriptures, and the 
practice of the purest ages. In this 
work, they proceeded with the utmost 
temper and moderation. They knew 
that what was excellent in itself, was 
not the less so for having been used by 
the church of Rome ; and that if any 
thing inust be rejected merely because 
the papists had once been in possession 
of it, the scriptures, the creed, the 
Lord's prayer, and the ten command. 
ments, must all be condemned, since 
they were used in the worst ages of the 
Roman church. The work of reform- 
ing the liturgy commenced in_the reign 
of Heary VIii. (15 37,) and received its 
final completion in the time of Charles 
i]. (1661 ;) so that it was more than 120 
years undergoing the process of purifi- 
cation. Thus it had every chance of 
heing rendered as perfect, as human 
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frailty will permit. The men, to whose - 
hands this work was entrusted, were 
giants in learning, and saints in piety. 
They inserted in it the prayers of the 
holy men of old, when christianity was 
pure; they rejected the inventions of 
later ages ; they added offices of their 
own composing ; they submitted it to 
the revisal.of the learned and good of 
other churches, and they sealed their 
testimony to the truth of its doctrines, 
by their blood. 

The alterations it received when it 
was accommodated to the church in this 
country, were mostly of a local nature ; 
for it is declared in the preface, that 
** this church is far from intending to 
depart from the church of England, in 
any essential point of doctrine, disci- 
pline or worship ; or farther than local: 
circumstances require.” 

This is a brief historical view of the 
liturgy. Its seeds were sown in the 
early church, and they were ripened 
at the reformation, We do not be- 
lieve it is a work of inspiration; but 
we would place it, in the words of 
the very first christian preacher* in the 
world, although himseit a dissenter, ** in 
the very first rank of uninspired com- 
positiens.”’ 

But it will avail us little to plead that 
‘* we have Abraham to our father ;’— 
to substitute the prazse of the liturgy, 
for the spiritual use of it. If it is in- 
deed worthy of the esteem in which we 
hold.it,. then the world has a right te 
look to us for examples of christian per- 
fection; and we shall never be able 
to convince them of our superiour pri- 
vileges, till we make them evident by 
our better practice. Angument may 
sometimes produce speculative convic- 
tion ; but example goes to the heart. 
lt is the epistle known and read of ail 
men. 

From this historical view, we pass 
on to the illustration of the several por- 
tions, as they stand in the book of com- 
mon, prayer, to point out the propriety 
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and spiritual nature of the service ; to 
show that it possesses the “ beauty of 
holiness,” contemplated by the psalm- 
ist in the worship of God ; and, if possi- 
ble, to persuade each member of our 
congregations to a spiritual use of it, 
when he comes to appear before God 
in the sanctuary. 

I would call the reader’s attention, in 
the first place, to the different attitudes 
of body assumed in the course of the 
service. Is it asked, why we kneel in 
prayer? We answer, 80 prayed Solo- 
mon, at the dedication of the temple: 
‘* He kneeled down upon his knees be- 
fore all the congregation of Israel.” So 
prayed Daniel: “‘ He kneeled three 
times a day, and prayed.” So exhort- 
ed David: **O come let us worship, 
and fall down, and kneel before the 
Lord our Maker.” » So prayed Jesus 
Christ in his agony: ** And he was 
withdrawn from them about a stone’s 
cast, and kneeled down and prayed.” 
So prayed St. Paul, when he took leave 
of his flock at Ephesus: ‘“* He kneeled 
down and prayed with them all.” So 
prayed Stephen in the hour of death: 
‘** And he kneeled down, and cried 
with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.’’ So prayed Pe- 
ter, when he raised the dead woman of 
Joppa: “ He put them all forth, and 
kneeled down, and prayed.”” We ap- 
prehend these examples are suflicient 
to vindicate our practice of kneeling in 
prayer ; and there is, moreover, a [it 
ness and propriety in this posture, which 
perhaps belongs to no other. It is a 
posture of humility, and contrition, and 
a natural indication of the affections of 
the heart. it is a posture of alystrac- 
tion from surrounding objects, which is 
of itselfa sufficient argument for its use ; 
for as a wandering eye is a sufficient in- 
dication of a wandering heart, so it is 
iinpossible for a man to engage in ear- 
nest prayer, while his attention is di- 
verted by other objecis. 

Let me here remark how improper 
end indecent is the careless habit of 
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been thoughilessly adopted in many of 
our congregations. [tis impossible for 
men to pray, while their attention is 
attracted by a multitude of objects flit- 
ting Before them, and the appeal might 
be made to themselves, whether they 
are conscious of one act of mental 
devotion, whjle they remain in that 
posture. There is neither beauty nor 
boliness tn it. 

Is it asked, on the other hand, why 
we stand during the offering of praise ’ 
The answer is ready ; giving praise is 
an act of joy: and by the erection of 
the body, if is designed to express the 
elevation of the soul, when we praise 
and give thanks. It was the office of 
the priests under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, “* to stand every morning to praise 
and thank the Lord, and likewise at 
even.” David exhorts the people in 
one of his psalms to * praise the Lord, 
standing in the courts of the Lord ;” 
and when Solomon and all the people 
offered sacrifices at the dedication, and 
the priests sounded — their trumpets 
before them, ‘ al! Israel stood.”? ‘To 
kneel in prayer, and to stand in praise, 
aré not mere arbitrary directions for 
which no reasons can be given: they 
are, as one expresses it, ‘* the rubricks 
of nature ;” for we ‘naturally express 
the affections of the soul, by some sig- 
nificant acts of the body. Do men 
weep when their souls are elevated with 
joy ? or do they smile in the confession 
of sins? The framers of our liturgy 
presumed that bodily worship was a 
helper of spiritual worship: they sup. 
posed men would be affected by what 
met the eye, as well as by that which 
entered the ear, and arranged the ser- 
vices of the church accordingly. 

{s it asked, why, in our worship, t 
peopie respond to the voice of the minis- 
ter, and audibly join in the service ! 
It is because social worship seems to 
require, that the people should bear an 
active part. We speak of this pecu- 
liarity of our church with great con- 
fidence. We think it an excellence, 
ghe loss of which could not be atoned 
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for by any form of service, from which 
the voice of the people should be ex- 
cluded. To lend fire and animation to 
the worship, and move the heartsof a 
congregation as the heart of one man, 
they are called on to lift up their voices ; 
“* sometimes, as In the collects, and the 
prayers or adorations which have been 
offered, expressing their assent by an au- 
audible and devout amen ; sometimes, 
as in the versicles, echoing the petition 
which the priest has made, or enforcing it 
with new considerations ; sometimes, as 
in the litany, when the minister has offer- 
ed the suffrage, taking the words out of 
his mouth, and uttering the deprecation, 
or the entreaty; and sometimes, as in 
the hymns, the prayers, and the dox- 
ologies, responding in alternate verse, 
the praises of God, the desires of men, 
the holiness and homage, the faith, and 
hopes, and charity of religion—thus 
exhibiting an humble imitation of the 
worship of heaven ; in which, we are 
told, the seraphim ‘* ery one toanother.” 
Thus was God worship ped by minis- 
ter and people, in the Jewish church of 
old: thus did the saints of the christian 
ehurch adore him in her purest ages: 
thus zs he worshipped by the vast ma- 
jority of the churches at the present 
day ; and thus is he worshipped by the 
I eavenly host. And peri nit me to add, 
that if we would teach our children to 
join in these responses with solemnity, 
it would add materially to ** the beau- 
apparent in our liturgy, 
ad exemplify in our congregations the 
inspired declaration, ‘* out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings hast thou per. 
fected praise.” 

Are we desired to give a reason tor 
the publick reading of the scriptures ? 
The reasoa appears on the face of the 
practice, and we should think our ser- 
vice very imperfect without it. If the 
scriptures were read every sabbath day 
in the synagogues; if Jesus Christ did 
the same, when he taught in them ; if 
St. Paul gave charge that his epistles 
should be read in the churches ; and if 
they are the fountain of all religious 
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truth, and “are profitable for doctrine, 


for reproof, for correction, for instruc+. 


tion in righteousness ;” and if they are 
abie to ** make us wise unto salvation,” 
then let them ever lie open in the 
sacred desk, and be read in the hear- 
ing of the people. Whatever some fas- 
tidious tastes may prefer, sermonizing 
is but a poor substitute for the pure 
word of God. The streams of eternal 
lite may be muddled in their course by 
human officiousness, but the fountain is 
always pure, 

I would conclude the present essay 
by a single remark, which I presume 
the reader will find worthy his atten- 
tion. 

If he wishes to acquire a thorough 
Telish for our forms of worship, and 
make them the instruments of his de- 
votions to almighty God, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should bear 
an active part. 

My own observations, and I may 
add, my own experience, have taught 
me, that those complaints we some- 
times hear of the tediousness and in- 
animation of our service, proceed from 
those who come io the sanctuary rather 
as spectators of our worship, than as 
worshippers themselves ; and that every 
sentiment of this kind would be done 
away, by just taking a book, and bear- 
ing a part in the praisesof God. Such 
worshippers mistake entertainment lor 


devotion ; and when their feelings have 


been touched by a pathetick sentiment, 
ora happy stroke of invention, they 
think they have worshipped God.— 
Hence, they are oppressed with a 
sense of weariness, unless their atten- 
tion is kept alive by something new, 
and very wrongly attribute to the im- 
perfection of the service, what is strict- 
ly chargeable’ on their own deadness 
of spirit. To such objectors it will be 
proper to remark, that, without a devo- 
tional spirit, no style of worship in 
beaven or on earth, could please them 
long. ‘The sound of Gabriel’s lyre 
would pall upon their ear, and their 
epirits weuld droop and tire in the 
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hearing of that unceasing cry, “ Holy, 
holy, boly,. Lord God almighty.” 

I am aware that every. liberal al- 
lowance must be made for those, who 
have been accustomed to worship God 
in a different way ; and“indeed, I can 
hardly conceive that a stranger to the 
service of our sanctuary, would be 
pleased with. it at first.. Habit is a 
second nature ; and we can hardly see 
our religious habits contravened, with- 
out feeling that something must be 
wrong. But the charm whieh binds 
the attachment of churchmen to their 
communion, is, that their liturgy im- 
proves more and more on acquaintance ; 
that while they. consider devotion the 
very frst of duties in the house of God, 
they always fee) secure of a scriptural 
and animating form of prayer, and that 
many of the hymns in which they chant 
the praises of God below, are sung by 
the church triumphant above. 

NOTICE OF COMMOTIONS IN THE ROMISH 

CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Aw address to the congregation of St. 
Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. By 
the Rev. Wm. Hogan, Pastor of St. 
Mary's.’ 1821. With twocontinua 
tions. 

Sundry Documents addressed to St. 
Mary’s congregation. Philadelphia : 
published by B. Dornin, 1821. 

A brief reply to a ludicrous pamphlet, 
compiled from the affidavits, letters 
and -assertions of a number of theo- 
Jogians, with the signature of Henry, 
Bishop, and entitled sundry docu- 
‘ments, &e. 

Proceedings at a meeting of the con- 
gregation of St. Mary’s Church, 
favourable to the restoration of the 
Kev. Wm. Hogan, &c. Feb. 14 and 
28, 182). 

The opinion of the Rt. Rey Dr. John 

Rico, of the order of St, Francis, 

D. D. and vicar general of the armies 

of Spain, on the differences between 

the Rt. Rev. Dr. Conwell and the 

Rev. Wm. Hogan, relative to the 

eanons quoted by him, and their ap- 
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plication in support of his claims to 
St. Mary’s Church, &c. 

Two addresses to the -Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, and the 
members of St. Mary’s congregation. 
By a catholick layman. 

An explanation of some canon laws 
concerning excommunication and sus- 
pension, respectfully dedicated to the 
congregation of St. Mary's Church, 
Philadelphia. By M. F, 

Hogavism examined according to the 
canons of criticism, sacred and pro- 
fane ; ora short letter to a late Rev- 
erend Pamphleteer, &c. Philadel- 
phia: published by B. Dornin, 1821. 


We have perused a number of pam- 
phlets, several of which are enumerat- 
ed above, which have been recently 
published in Philadelphia, relative to a 
dispute between the Rev, Wm. Hogan, 
one of the Roman catholick priests of 
St. Mary’s church, in that place, and 
his bishop, Dr. Conwell. It appears 
that Mr. Hogan was suspended from 
the exercise of his clerical functions by 
the bishop, for alleged disobedience to 
an episcopal injunction, and for stating 
his intention to resist the bishop’s au- 
thority in a very offensive manner, be- 
fore his congregation. It seems, how- 
ever, that Mr. H. is popular with his 
congregation, who wish to have him re- 
stored, and that he was suspended with- 
out a trial, or an opportunity of de- 
fending himself. Of this be complains, 
and endeavours to show that by such 
a procedure, the bishop has violated 
the canon law of the Romish church, 
and virtually excommunicated hrmself. 
On the other hand, it is asserted that 
the bishop is justified by his conscience 
in withdrawing faculties trom Mr. H, 
‘in virtue of what canonists term con- 
scientia informata, or private charges.” 
It is far from our intention to enter into 
the merits of this controversy. Indeed 
we are but imperfectly acquainted with 
them. We shall not even make any 
remarks on the style in which it is con- 
ducted, further than to say, that what- 
ever may be the wrongs of the Rev. Mr. 
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H. we cannot consider the arrogance 
of his tone, and the disrespectful man- 
ner in which he spaaks of his ecclesias- 
tical superiour, as calculated to excite 
a presumption in his favour in the minds 
of the reflecting part of the community. 
But the perusal of these pamphlets sug- 
gests ‘some interesting views to the 
philosophical observer. He is led to 
reflect on the moral phenomena which 
have been exbibited, and which may 
continue to be exhibited, on the extensive 
theatre of the United States. This coun- 
try is the only one which affords the spec. 
tacle of a great people governed by a re- 
presentative system, and among whom 
artificial rank, and hereditary titles have 
no existence ; a country whose institu- 
tions, civil, ecclesiastick and literary, 
emanate from the body of the people, 
who have the chief agency in their di- 
rection; a country, which, while it 
protects all classes of christians with 
impartial hand, denies its aid to enforce 
the. dogmas of any. 

» The experiment will be fairly tried 
on an extensive scale, whether a free 
government, free in a sense which can- 
not be affirmed of any ancient or mo- 
dern republick which ever existed, has 
within itself the principles, which will 
ensure its continuance in a large and 
populous territory ; whether the chris- 
tian religion will flourish, and become 
extended, in a state which makes no 
legal provision for its support, and how 
far it will be practicable to uphold 
christianity under forms which are not 
congenial with the popular character of 
our institutions. We allude particularly 
to the Roman catholick religion, which 
is professed by a considerable portion 
of the emigrants from Europe, who have 
arrived, and are continually arriving, 
in this country. The excitement which 
has been recently produced in Pbila- 
delphia, and a somewhat similar one, 
not long since, in New York, in conse- 
quence of which a reverend gentleman, 
now in this town, was sent to Rome, with 
an appeal to the chair of St. Peter, ren- 
ders it probable that if the Roman catho- 
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lick church should flourish in the United 
States, a considerable abatement must 
be made in the pretensions of its hie- 
rarchy, to render it more conformable 
with the ideas of those, who are accus- 
tomed to think much of their civil and 
religious privileges. The thunders’ of 
the Vatican will fall harmless in a re- 
gion where the civil power cannot be 
invoked to direct their course. - Ex- 
communication will lose its terrours, 
and anathemas be fulminated in vain, 
among those who cannot be reach- 
ed by the arm of the secular magis- 
trate. It is therefore reasonable to 
believe that great concessions must be 
made to the people ; that the discipline 
of that church will assume a milder 
form ; and that many abuses, which exist 
in countries where the religion of Rome 
is that of the state, will be rectified. 

It is amusing, from the contrast which 
it affords with the republican simplicity 
which pervades the establishments of 
the United States, to perceive, in the 
correspondence which is introduced in- 
to some of these pamphlets, the pom- 
pous titles of your lordship and your 
grace, which are liberally bestowed 
ou the dignitaries of the Romish church 
in this country. This is the more 
striking, as these gentleman have no 
connexion with the state to give them 
rank, and wealth, and patronage, cor- 
responding with these high sounding 
forms of address. 

In one of the pamphlets published by 
Dornin we find an unkind allusion 
to the protestant episcopal church. 
‘Take him (Mr. Hogan) says the 
writer, as a founder of a new religion, the 
independent catholick church, He will 
outdo Henry VIII. and make you as 
independent as the English church is 
from the Roman see. You will then 
be as much catholick as all the rest who 
protess in their creed the holy catho- 
lick church, but if any one of their socie- 
ty should exhort them to observe the 
doctrine and commands of that church, 
they would think him an apostate from 
their profession.” ~ 
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_ Lt, 8 very true that the episcopal 
church professes, in the apostle’s creed, 
+0 Galled, to believe in the holy catho- 
lick:church. And to what doctrine or 
command: of that church does she not 
assent ?. It is granted that she does 
hot-agree to every thing affirmed by 
the church of Rome, but the church 
of Rome is only a part of the catholick 
ehurch, and we think a corrupt part.— 
Every church which professes the fun- 
damental doctrines of christianity: may 
be censidered a part of the catholick 
church,and who wil] deny that those doc- 
trines are incorporated into our liturgy ? 
If Paul 1V. had thought they were not, 
would he have offered to permit its use 
in England, on condition that queen 
Elizabeth would acknowledge his su- 
premacy ? We have, however, no idea, 
_ at present, of going at large into the 
question suggested by the paragraph we 
have quoted, namely, what constitutes 
membership in the catholick church, 
not thinking it necessary to say more, 
to vindicate ourselves from the charge 
of inconsistency, so unjustly insinuated 
by the writer of this pamphlet. 

We cannot omit this opportunity of 
remarking on the adaptation of the 
constitution cf the nrctestantepiscopal 
chureh-to our feelings and’ habits as 
citizens of the United States. Some 
have imagined the episcopal govern- 
ment of the church bettér suited to the 
genius ofa monarchy than to that of a 
republick. » But the government of the 
episcopal church, at least in this coun- 
try, appearsito us’ admirably to har- 
aonize with our political foyms of gov. 
ernment. Both the clergy and the 
laity are represented in the general 
convention of the church, which is 
assembled once in three years to regu- 
late its affairs;‘and no act can be pass- 
ed without the concurrence of the two 
houses. Both the clergy and laity of 
the episcopal church are govertied by 
canons, to which they have given their 
consent\by their representatives. No 
censure can be passed on a clergyman 
without a fair trial, and the people have 
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the power ofielecting theic:pastors, al- 
though the clerical character can only 
be conveyed by the hands of the bishop. 
In short, the constitution of the church, 
like that of the state, isa temperate and 
well-balanced “representative system. 
We are therefore inclined to believe it 
will become more popular, the better it 
is understood ; and although we may ex- 
pect to fmd a great diversity of senti- 
ment, on religious subjects, in a com- 
munity where, on all subjects, ‘it is 
freely permitted to every one to “ think 
what he pleases, and express what he 
thinks,” we cannot but anticipate a more 
extensive diffusion. of an ecclesiastical 
system, which on the one hand presents 
a check to that anarchy and confusion 
which frequently result from the Joose 
and unsteady platform of our congrega- 
tional brethren, and the still more irre- 
gular discipline of some other denomina- 
tions ; and on the other, affords a con- 
trast to the high toned and arbitrary 
pretensions of the Romish hierarchy,so 
little in accordance with the maxims of 
a free and enlightened government. 


—_—_— 


NOTICE OF CHALMERS’S DISCOURSES, 

To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 
Tne discourses, under the title of ‘The 
Application of Christianity to the Com- 
mercial and Ordinary Affairs of Lite, by 
doctor Chalmers, deserve the attention 
of all your readers, but more particular- 
ly the commercial class. 

They are distinguished by just and 
discriminating views of scripture truth ; 
and an awful reverence for the word of 
God in its letter and spirit. There is 
no sectarian cant, no attempt \to refine 
away the peculiar distinctions, or di- 
minish the claims, of the religion of 
Jesus. In the view of doctrines taken 
by~Dr. Chalmers, a large proportion of 
christians would acquiesce: His work 
contains a humilating estimate of the 
moral condition of man as a being na- 
turally prone to evil; the doctrine of 
redemption from that state of corrup- 
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tion by the: merits and sufferings of 
Christ; the doctrine of a divine in- 
fluence being necessary to transform the 
character of the human mind in order 
to prepare it for a higher statiom in the 
universe ; and @ grand moral pecu- 
liarity, by which it insists on penitence, 
truth, huthility, and a separation from 
the spirit and habits of the world. 

The author states, in his preface, 
that a partial survey, only, has been 
taken of the morality ofthe actions that 
aré current among people engaged in 
merchandise ; and that the morality of 
the affections, which stir in their hearts, 
and give a feverish and diseased activi- 
ty to the pursuits of worldly ambition, 
has scarce been touched upon. To 
the cultivated christian, as he well ob- 
serves, the latter branch of the subject 
would be far the most interesting, as 
relating to the spiritual discipline by 
which these affection: are changed, re- 
gulated, and purified ; and it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped, that this able and 
popular writer will, ona future occa- 
sion, follow up this discussion. My 
intention, in offering these remarks to 
the notice of your readers, is not to at- 
tempt a review of the work of Dr, 
Chalmers, but simply, as a plain man 
of business, to recommend it to their 
serious perusal. It is the fault of our 
age, and of our neighbourhood, that 
christianity is robbed of her awful 
sanctions, as coming from God, and on 
that account to be believed, teach what 
she may; while the duties which she 
enjoins are to be practised, though 
apparently at variance with every 
worldly interest and affection. In the 
hands of our modern divines, the bible 
isto be speculated upon, criticised, and 
frittered away till it is reduced to 
the. level of their reason. Beardless 
beys institute their comparisons be- 
tween the divine Saviour, and heathen 
philosophers; they will not believe 
what they do not understand ; the pre- 
sent is an enlightened age, our ancestors 
were ignorant ; and for all this pervers 
sion of common sense, they can give 
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the authority of men calling themselves 
christian teachers ! 

Cotemporaneous exposition, did sound 
well with our learned lawyers, when 
Littleton, Selden, &c. were in question ; 
but in the case of the bible and’ its 
doctrines, modern lights, and German 
universities, have discovered the fathers 
to be ignorant:and bigotted; and their 
expositions to be false, and their senti- 
ments unchristian ! 

The prophets were of old, their pre- 
dictions are passed away, and the peo- 
ple to whom they were addressed are 
scattered abroad; they are unimpor- 
tant to us! The institutions of the 
Mosaick economy, the history of God’s 
government of his rebellious people, 
and all that vast chain of events and 
providences, not one link of which has 
been broken, that refer to the redemp- 
tion of the world by the death of our 
Saviour, are unimportant to us!. The 
prayers and praises of holy men of 
God; that have been. since the world 
began, and their rapturous exultations 
in anticipation of this event—all, all, 
are pleasing only, as Ossian’s visions of 
the talesof other times! The poor 
biuve is the vietim on the bed of Pro- 
crustes, to be lopped and stretched till 
it expire under the tortures of rational 
christianity ! 

You may think, sir, that lan wander- 
ing from my avowed purpose. if Ido, 
my strong conviction, and daily ex- 
perience, of the little influence of re- 
ligious principle on men of business, of 
all pursuits ; and my firm belief . that 
this arises, in a great degree, from a low 
estimate of divine revelation, must be 
my apology. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction I have 
met with a writer, of great original 
powers, breathing piety and .benevo- 
lence, who at the same time presents 
religion to our view asserting her 
claims,.in the market, atthe desk, on 
the exchange, at the custdeboune. at 
the bar, and in the study of the phbysi- 
cian. 

If all who are’ engaged. in worldly 
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transactions were strictly honest in 
their dealings, the general result’ would 
be the same, as to the mere effect of 
profit and loss, as if they were all infent 
on deceiving each other, to make good 
bargains; and in a- moral. view the 
advantage would be incalculable. 

I am gratified, also, as a member of the 
episcopal church, thaf the doctrines of 
tbat. venerabie branch of the church 
catholick are here so ably enforced 
and illustrated ; and-her institutions and 
discipline spoken of with candour and 
christian charity. Asa churehman, I 
am pleased also, to have my attention 
so. often recalled to our inimitable 
bishop Taylor’s ** Holy Living,” par- 
treularly .chapter iii, section 3. on 
Civil Contracts; and that admirable 
manual of rational piety, the Whole 
Duty of Man, Sunday xi. 

The first discourse, on the mercantile 
virtues which may exist without the in- 
fluence, ut christianity, is from Phil. 
iv..8. ‘ Finaily, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever, things are 
hohest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report ; if there be any virtus, 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
thinzs.”’ 

The author here asserts the existence 
of different virtues, among the Philip- 
pians, that were lovely and of good re- 
port, antecedent to the mtroduetion of 
christianity, and as this is eportant as 
giving his views of the differences be. 
tween heathen and christian morality, 
I shail give it in his own words: 


“ The apostle, in these -verses, makes use 
of certain terms without ever once proposing 
to advance any definition of their meaning. 
He presumes on a common understanding of 
this, between himself and the people whom 
he is atidressing. He presumes that they 
kuow what is signified by truth,and justice,and 
loveliness, and the other moral qualrties which 
are included in the enumeration of our text. 
They, in fact, had words to express them, 
for many ages antecedent to the coming of 
christianity into the world. Now, the very 
existence of tbe words proves, that, before 
the gospel was taught, thé realities which 
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they express must have existed also. These 
good and respectable attributes of character 
must have been occasionally exemplified by 
men, prior to the religion of the mew testa- 
ment. The virtuous and the praiseworthy 
must, ere the commencement of the new 
dispensation, have been met with in society 
—4or the apostle does not take them up in 
this passage, as if they were unkpown and 
unheard of novelties—but such objects of 
general recognition, as could be understood 
on the bare mention of them, without warn- 
ing and without explanation. 

‘“* But more than this. ‘These virtues must not 
only have been exemplified by men, previous 
to the entrance of the gospel amongst. them— 
seeing that the terms, expressive of the virtues, 
were periectly understoed—-but men must have 
knowa how to love and to admire them. How 
is it that we. apply the epithet lovely to any 
moral qualification, but only in as tar as that 
qualification does in fact draw towards it a 
sentiment of love? How is it that another 
qualification is said to be of good report, but 
in as far as it has received from men an ap- 
plauding or an honourable testimony? The 
apostle does not bid his readers have respect 
to such things as are lovely, and then, for the 
purpose of saving them from errour, enumerate 
what the things are which be conceives to 
possess this qualification. He commits the 
matter, with perfect confidence, to their own 
sense and their owa apprehension. He bics 
them bear a respect to whatsoever things are 
lovely —nor does he seen»at all suspicious, that, 
by so doing, he leaves them im any darkness or 
uncertainty about the precise import of the ad- 
vice which he is delivering. He therefore re- 
cognises the competency of men to estimate 
the lovely and the honourable of character. 
He appeals to a tribunal in their own breasts, 
and evidently supposes, that, antecedently to 
the light of the christian revelation, there lay 
scattered among the species certain principles 
of feeling and of action, io virtue of which, 
they both eccasionally exhibited what was 
just, and true, andof good report, and also 
could render to such an exhibition the homage 
of their regard andof their reverence.” pp. 


9) |. 


The illustration of this doctrine is 
original. 


“¢ While we assert with zeal every doc- 
trine of christianity, let us not forget that 
there is a zeal without discrimination ; and 
that, to bring such a spirit to the defence of 
our faith, or of any one of ‘its peculiarities, 
is not to vindicate the canse, but to discredit 
it. Now, there is a way of maintaining ‘the 
utter depravity of our nature, and of doing it 
in such a style of sweeping and of vehement 
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assevertion, as to render it not merely ob- 
noxious to the taste, but obnoxious to the un- 
derstanding. » On this subject there is often a 
roundness and a temerity of announcement, 
which any intelligent man, looking at the 
a of human character with his own 
eyes, cannot go along with; and thus it is, 
that there are injudicious defenders of ortho- 
doxy, who have mustered against’ it not 
merely a positive dislike, but a positive 
strength of observation and argument. Let 
the nature of man be a ruin, as it certainly is, 
itis obvious to the most common discern- 
ment, that it does not offer one unvaried and 
unalleviated mass of deformity. ‘lhere are 
certain phases, and certain exhibitions of 
this nature, which are more lovely than others 
—certain traits of eharacter, not due to the 
operation of christianity at all, and yet call- 
ing forth our admiration and our tenderness— 
_ certain varieties of moral complexion, far 
more fair and more engaging than certain 
ether varieties; and to prove that the gospel 
may have -had no share in the formation of 
them, they m fact stood out to the notice and 
respect of the world before the gospel was 
ever heard of. The classick page of antiquity 
sparkles with repeated exemplifications of 
what is bright and beautiful in the character 
ef man; nor do all its descriptions of exter- 
nal outure waken up such an enthusiasm of 
pleasure, as when it bears testimony to some 
graceful or elevated doing out of the history 
of the species. And whether it be the kind- 
liness of maternal affection, or the uawearied- 
ness of filial piéty, or the constancy of tried 
and unalterabie [riendship, or the earnestness 
of devoted patriotism, or the rigour of un- 
bending fidelity, or any other of the record- 
ed virtues, which shed a glory over the re- 
membrancey of Greece and of Rome—we 
fully coucede it to the admiring scholar, that 
they one and all of them were sometimes ex- 
ewplilied w those days of heathenism; and 
that, out of the materials of a period, crowd- 
ed as it was with moral abominations, there 
may also be gathered things which are pure, 
und lovely, and true, and just, aod honest, 
aud of good report. 

“ What do we mean then, it may be ask- 
ed, by the universal depraviiy of man? How 
shall we reconcile the admission now made, 
with the unqualified and authoritative lan- 
guage of the bible, when it tells us of the 
totality and the magnitude of imman corrup- 
tion? \\berein lies that desperate wicked- 
hess, Which is every where ascriived to ail the 
men of all the families thai be on the face .of 
the earth? And how’ c&n such a tnbute of 
acknowledgment be awarded to the sages 
and patriots of antiquity, who yet, as the 
partakers of our fallea nature, must be out- 
casts from thesavour of God, and have the 
character of evil stamped upon the imagina- 
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" 
tions of the thoughts of their hearts continual 
ly. unt * : . 

“In reply to these questions, let us speak 
to your own experimental recollections on a 
subject im which you are aided both by the 
consciousness of what passes within you, and 
by your observation of ‘the character of 
others. Might not a sense of honour elevate 
that heart which is totally unfurnished with a 
sense of God? Might not ae impulse of com- 
passionate feeling be sent mto that bosom 
which is never once visited by a movement 
of duteous loyalty towards the Lawgiver’ in 
heaven? Might not occasions of intercourse 
with the beings around us, develop what- 
ever there is in our nature of generosity, and 
friendship, and integrity, and patriotian ; and 
yet the anseen Being, who placed us in this 
theatre, be neither loved, nor» obeyed, nor 
listened to? Amid the manifold varieties of 
human character, and the number of con- 
stitutional principles which enter into its com- 
position, might there not be an elividoal in 
whom the constitutional virtues so blaze 
forth and have the ascendency, as to give a 
general effect of gracefulness to the whole of 
this moral exinbition; and yet, may not that 
individua} be as unmindful of his God, as if 
the principles of his constitution had been 
mixed up in such a’different proportion, as to 
make him an odious and a revolting spectacle ? 
ln a word, might not sensibrhty shed forth its 
tears, and friendship perform its services, and 
liberality impart of its treasure, and patrio- 
tism eara the gratitude of its country, and 
honour majatain itself entire and untainted, 
and all the softenings of what is amiabie, and 
all the glories of what js chivalrous and mate 
ly, gather into one bright effulgeney of moral 
accomplishnent on the person of him who 
never, for a single day of his life, subordinates 
one habit, or one affection, to the will of the 
Almighty ; who is just as careless and as une, 
concerned about God, as if the native ten- 
dencies of his constitution had compounded 
him into a monster of deformity; and who 
just as effectually reelizes this attribute of re- 
bellion against his Maker, as the» most loath- 
some and profligate of the species, that he 
walks in the counsel of his own heart, and. 
afier the sight of his own eyes? 

“* The same constitutional variety may be 
seen on the lower fields of creation. You 
there witness the gentleness of one aniual, 
the affectionate fidelity of anether, the cruel 
and unrelenting ferocity of a thud; and. yeu 
never question the propriety of the language, 
whea some of these instinctive tendencies bre 
better reported of than others; or when it is 
said of the former of them, that they are the 
more fine, and amiable, and endeaying. But 
it dues not once occur to you, that, even in 
the very best of these exhibitions, there is 
any sense of God, g that the great master- 
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subdue human habits and hu nan inclinations. 
It is teue, that there is one distinction be- 
tween the two cases ;. but, it. all goes to ag- 
tec the guilt and the ingratitude of man. 

e has am understanding which the inferiour 
animals have not—and yet, with this under-' 
standing does he refuse practically to ac- 
knowledge God. He has a conscience, which 
they have not—and yet, though it whisper 
in the ear of his inner man the claims of an 
unseen legislator, does he lull away bis time 
in the slambers of indifference, and live with- 
out him in the world. 

** Or go to the people of another planet, 
ever whem ‘the hold of allegiance to their 
Maker is unbroken—in whose hearts the Su- 
preme sits enthroned, and throughout. the 
whole of whose bistory there runs the per- 
petual and the unfailing habit of suberdina- 
tion to his law. It is conceivable, that with 
them too, there may be varieties of temper and 
of natural inclination, and yet all of them be 
under the effective control of one great and 
imperious priaciple ; that in subjection to the 
will of God, every kind and every honourable 
disposition is cherished to the uttermost; and 
that’ in subjection to the same will, every 
tendency to anger, and malignity, and re- 
venge, is repressed at the first moment of ,its 
threatened operation; ond that in this way, 
there will be the fostering of a constant en- 
couragement given to the one set of instincts, 
and the struggling of a constant opposition 
made against the other. Now, only conceive 
this great bond of alleciance to he dissolved ; 
the mighty and subordinating principle, which 
wont to wield an ascendency over every 
movement and every affection, to be loosen- 
ed and done away; and then would this 
loyal, obedient world, become what ours is— 
independent of christianity. _ Every constitu- 
tional desire: would ran out, in the uncheck- 
ed spontaneity of its own movements. The 
jaw of heaven would furnish no counteraction 
to the impulses and the tendencics of nature. 
And tell us, in these circumstances, when the 
restraint of religion was thus lifted off, and all 
the passions Jet out to take their own tumul- 
iuous. and independent career—tell us, i, 
though amid the uproar of the licentioys and 
vindictive propensities, there did gleam forth 
at timessome of the fider and the lovelicr 
sympathies of nature—tell us, if this would 
at all affect the state of that world asa state 
of comity against God; where his will was 
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[Jaly, 
reduced to an element of utter insi ‘ 
where the veice of their rightfule master fe) 
powerless on the consciences of a listless and 
alienated family ;. where humour,’ and. in- 
terest, and propensity—at one time selfish, 
and at another social—took their alternate 
sway over those hearts from which there was 
excluded all effectual sense of an over-ruling 
God? If he be unheeded and disowned by 
the creatures whom he has formed, can it 
be said to alleviate the deformity of their re- 
bellion, that they, at times, experience the 
nnpulse of some amiable feeling which he hath 
implanted, or at times hold out some beau- 
teousness of aspect which he hath shed over 
them? Shall the value or the multitude of 
the gifts release them from their loyalty to 
the giver; and when nature puts herself into 
the attitude of indifference or hostility against 
him, how is it that the graces and the ac- 
complishments of nature can be pleaded in 
mitigation of her antipathy to him, who invest- 
ed nature with all her graces, and upholds her 
in the dispiay of all her accomplishments ? 

“ The way, then, t» assert the depravity 
of man, is to fasten on the radical element of 
depravity, and to show how deeply it lies in- 
corporated with his ‘moral constitution. | I is 
not by an utterance of rash and sweeping to- 
tality to refuse him the possession of what is 
kind in sympathy, or of what is dignified in 
principle—for tins were in the face of all ob- 
servation. [tis to chargethim direct with his 
utter disloyalty to God. It is to convict hiin 
of treason against the majesty of heaven. [t 
is to press home upon him the impiety of not 
caring about God, It is-to tell him, that the 
hourly and habitual Janguage of his heart 
is, | willnot have the Being wh: mude me to 
rule over me. It is to go to the man of hononr, 
and, while we frankly award it to him that 
his pulse beats high in-the pride of integrity— 
it is to tell him, that he who keeps it in-tivin; 
play, and who sustains the loftiness of its 
movements, and who, in one moment of time, 
could arrest it for ever, is not in all his 
thoughts. It is to go to the man of soft and 
gentle emotions, and, while we gaze in ten- 
derness upon him—it is to read to him, out 
of his own character, how the exquisite me- 
chanism of feeling may be in fall operation, 
while he who framed it is forgptten; while 
he who poured into his constitation the milk 
of human kindness, may never be adverted 
to with one single sentiment of veneratior, 
or one single purpose of obedience ; while he 
who gave him his gentler nature, who clotfi-- 
ed him in all its adornments, and in_ virtue of 
whose appointment it is, that, instead of an 
odious and a revolting monster, he isthe moch 
loved child of sensibility, may he utterly dis- 
owned by him. Ina_ word, it is to go round 
among all that humanity has te offer in the 
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roa fair, and amiable, and engaging, and who should walle. upon it—when Sot 
‘to prove»how deeply humanity has revolted- ‘the offered Mediator, who 
that Being who has done so much to “broken law, and upheld, by his ens Nas 


beautify and to exalt her. 
that the carnal mind, under all its varied 
complexions of harshness or. of delicacy, is 
enmity against God. It is to prove that, let 
nature be as rich as she may in moral ac- 
complishments, and Jet the most favoured of 
her sons realize upon his own person the 
finest and Yhe fullest assemblage of them— 
should he, at the moment of leaving this 
theatre of ‘display, and bursting loose from 
the framework of mortality, stand in the 
presence of his judge, and have the” question 
put to him, What hast thou done unto me? 
this man of constitutional virtue, with al] the 
salatations he got upon earth, and all the 
reverence that he has left behind him, may, 
naked and defenceless, before him who sitteth 
on the throne, be left without a plea and 
without an-argument. 

** God’s controversy with our species, is 
not, that the glow of oi or of humanity 
is never felt among them. It is, that nore of 
them understandeth, and none of them 
seeketh after God. ° It is, that he is de- 
posed from his rightful ascendency. It is 
that he, who in fact inserted in the buman 
bosom every one principle that can embellish 
the fidividual possessor, or maintain the or- 
der oi.geciety, is banished altogether from the 
circle of his habitual contemplations. It is, 
that man taketh his way in ‘life as much at 
random, as if there was no presicing Divinity 
atall; and that, whether he at one time grovel 
in the depths of sensuality, or at another 
kindle with some generous movement of sym- 
pathy or of patriotism, be is at both times 
alike unmindfal of Him to whom he owes his 
continuance and his birth. Itis, that he 
moves his every footstep at his own will; and 
has utterly discarded, from its supremacy 
over him, the will of that invisible Master who 
compasses all bis goings, and never ceases to 
pursue him try the claims of a resistless and 
legitimate authority. It is this which is the 
essential or the constituting principle of rebel- 
lioa against God. This it is which has exiled 
the planet we live in beyond the limits of his 
favougedc reation—and whether it be shroud- 
ed in the turpitude of licentiousness or cruel- 
ty, or occasionally brightened with the gleam 
of the kindly and the houourable virtues, it 
is thus that it is seen *s afar off, by Hin 
wht sitteth on the throne, and loéketh on 
our strayed world, as athwart a wide and a 
dreary gulf of sepuration. 

** And when prompted by love towards his 
alienated children, he deviséd away of re- 
calling them-—when willing to pass over all 
the ingratitude he had gotten from their 

hands, he reared a pathway of return, and 
proci: aimed & pardon and a welcome to all 
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It is to prove , sacrifice, the dignity of that government Which 


the children of Adam had disowned, he in- 
vited all to come to him and be sived— 
should this message be brought to the door 
of the most honourable man. earth, 
and he turo in contempt and hostility away 
from it, has not that man posted himself more 
firmly than ever on the ground of rebellion ? 
Though an unsullied integrity should rest upon 
all his transactions, and the homage of con- 
fidence and respect be awarded to him from 
every quarter of society, has not this man, by 
shighting the overtures of reconciliation, just 
plunged himeelf the deeper in the guilt of a 
wilful and determined ungodliness? Ha’ not 
the creature exalted itself above the Crea- 
tor; and in the pride of those accomplish- 
ments, which never would have invested his 
person had not they come to him from above, 
has he not, in the act of resisting the gospel, 
aggravated the provocation of his whole pre- 
vious defiance to the author of it?” pp. }1 
— 20. 


Morality is to be considered in two 

ints of view ; one, as respects the 
excellence of the effects, the other, as 
regards the purity of the cause ; one, as 
relates to the internal organization of 
the world, the other, as it is a princi- 
ple which commends us toGod. Now 
the scriptures uniformly ceclare that 
nothing can commend us to Ged which 
does not spring from a principle ot 
faith, and there cannot be a more strik- 
ing or a more eloquent and just illus. 
tration of this scripture doctrine, than 
what is presented to us in the preceding 
paragraphs.. ‘The author does not go 
to the unwarrantable extfeme of re- 
presenting all actions which do not pro- 
ceed from this principle as in them 
selves exposing us to the anger of God ; 
byt merely asserts that they are ‘ 
efficient and unable to obtain his favour. 
As a minister of the kirk of Scotland, he 
is of course a calvinist, and having been 
accustomed to the modes of expres- 
sion which distinguish that system, it 
cannot be an occasion of just surprise or 
censure that he should at times exhibit 
them. But there is nothing which can 
offend those who bold the distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel, and are willing, 
at the same time, to make allowance 
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for what may be called rather a rhet- 
orical exhibition of them. Many, who 
believe the necessity of divine grace 
for the renewal and purification of hu- 
man desires and affections, may not be 
willing to acknowledge so periect an 
analogy between the deadness of the 
spititual, and the inertness of the ma- 
terial world, as Dr. C. insists upen, and 
yet upon the whole, would assent to 
the following illustration, as exhibiting 
a true, though a somewhat highly co- 
loured, picture of the influence of the 
christian principle. 


‘If the virtues and accomplishments of 
nature are at all to be adjnitted into the 
controversy between God and man, instead 
of forming any abatement upon the enormity 
of our guilt, they stamp upon it the reproach 
of a still deeper and more deternined ingra- 
titude. Let us conceive it possible, for a 
moment, that the beautiful personifications of 
scripture were all realized; that the trees of 
the forest clapped their hands unto God, and 
that the isles were glad at his presence; that 
the little hills shouted on every side, and the 
valleys covered over with corn sent forth 
their notes of rejoicing ; that the sun and the 
moon praised him, and the stars of light joined 
in the solemn adoration; that the voice of 
glory to God was heard from every moup- 
tain and from every waterfall; and that all 
nature, animated throughout by the con- 
sciousness of a pervading and a presiding 
Deity, burst into one loud and universal song 
of gratalation. Would not a strain of great- 
er loftiness be heard to ascend from those re- 
gions where the all-working God had left the 
traces of his own immensity, than from the 
tamer and the humbler scenery of an ordinary 
Jandscape ? Would not you look fora glad- 
der acclamation from the fertile field, than 
from the arid waste, where no character of 
grandeur made up by the barrenness that was 
around you? Would not the goodly tree, 
compassed about with the glomes. of its sum- 
mer foliage, lift up an anthem of louder grati- 
tude, than the lowly shrub that zrew beneath 
it? Would pot the flower, from whose leaves 
every hue of loveliness was reflected, send 
forth a sweeter rapture than the russet weed, 
which never drew the eye of any admiring 
passenger? And in a word, wherever you 
saw the towering eminences of nature, or 
the garniture of her more rich and beauteous 
adornments, would it not be there that you 
Jooked for the deepest tones of devotion, or 
there for the tenderest and most exquisite of 
its melodies ? 
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“ There is both the sublime of character, 
and the beauteous of character, exemplified 
upon man. We have the one in that high 
sefise of honour, which no interest and no 
terrour can seduce from any of its obligations. 
We have the other in that kindliness of feel- 
ing, which one look, or oné sigh, of imploring 
distress, can touch into liveliest sympathy. 
Only grant, that we have nothing either in 


he constitution of our spirits, or in the struc- 


ture of our bedies, which we did not receive ; 
and that mind, with all its varieties, is as 
much the product of a creating hand, as 
matter in all its modifications ; and then, on 
the face of human society, do we witness all 
the gradations of a moral scenery, which may 
be directly referred to the operation of him 
who worketh allin all. It is our belief, that, 
as to any effectual sense of God, there is as 
deep a slumber throughout the whole of 
this world’s living and rational generations, as 
there is throughout all the diversities of its 
mute and unconscious materialism; and that 
tolmake our alienated spirits again alive unto 
the’ Father of them, calls for as distinct and 
as miraculous an exertion of the Divinity, -as 
would need to be put forth in the act of turn- 
ing stones into the children of Abraham.— 
Conceive this to be done then—and that a 
quickening and a realizing sense of the Deity 
pervaded all the men of our species—and 
that each knew how to refer his own endow- 
ments, with an adequate expression of grati- 
tude to the unseen author of them—from 
whom we ask, of all these various individu- 
als, would you look for the halleluiahs of 
devoutest ecstacy? Would it not be from 
him whom God had arrayed in the splendour 
of nature’s brightest accomplishments ?— 
Would it not be from him, with whose con- 
stitutional feelings the movements of honour 
and benevolence were in fullest harmony ? 
Would it not be from him whom his Makei 
had cast into the happiest mould, and at- 
tempered into sweetest unison with all that 
was kind, and generous, and lovely, and ef- 
nobled by the loftiest emotions, and raised 
above his fellows into the finest spectacle of 
all that was graceful, and all that was manly? 
Surely, if the possession of these moralities be 
just another theme of acknowledgmest to 
the Lord of the spirits of all flesh, then, ifthe 
acknowledgment be withheld, and these mo- 
ralities have taken up their residence in the 
bosom of him who i utterly devoid of pisty, 
they go to aggravate the reproach of his in- 
gratitude ; and to prove, that, of all the men 
upon earth who are far from God, he stands 
at the widest distance, he remains proof 
against the weightiest claims, and he, of thc 
dead in trespasses and sins, is the most pro- 
foundly asleep to the call of religion, and te 
the supremacy of its nghteous obligations. 
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“ It is by argument such as this, that we 
would attempt to convince of sin those who 
have a nm that is without godli- 
ness; and to prove, that, with the possession 
of such things as are pure, and lovely, and 
honest, and of good report, they in fact can 
only be admitted to reconciliation with God, 
on the same footing with the most worthless 
and profligate of the species ; and to demons, 
strate, that they are in the very same state 
of need and of nakedness, and are therefore 
children of wrath, even as others; that it is 
only through faith in the preaching of the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ that they 
can be saved ; and that, unless brought 
down from the delusive eminency of their 
own conscious attamments, they take their 
forgiveness through the blood of the Re- 
deemer, and their sanctification through the 
spirit which is at his giving, they shal) obtain 
no part in that inheritance which is incorrup- 
tible and undefiled, and which fadeth not 
away.” pp. 3U—J33, 


The following extract will show that 
Dr. C.’s calvinism is only a speculative 
principle, and that while he insists 
upon the doctrines of grace in the sense 
in which they are held on his system, 
he is at the same time ‘ caretul to 
maintain good works.” 


“* Let, therefore, every pretender to chris- 
tianity vindicate this assertion by his own 
personal history in the world. Let him not 
lay his godliness aside, when ke is done with 
the moraing devotion of his family ; but car- 
ry it abroad with him, and make it his com- 
panion and his guide through the whole busi- 
ness of the day ; always bearing in his heart 
the sentiment, that thou God seest me; and 
remembering, that there is not one hour that 
can flow, or one occasion that can cast up, 
where his law is not present with some im- 
perious exaction or other. Jt is false, that 
the principle of christian sanctification pos- 
sesses no influence over the familiarities of 
civil and ordinary life. It is altogether false, 
that godliness is a virtue of such a lofty and 
monastick order, as to hold its dominion only 
over the solemnities of worship, or over the 
solitudes of prayer and spiritual contempla- 
tion. If it be substantially a grace within 
us at all, it will give a direction and a colour 
to the whole of our path in society. There 
s not one conceivable transaction, amongst 
all the manifold wavieties of human employ- 
ment, which it is not fitted to animate by its 
spirit. ‘There is nothing that méets us too 
homely, to be beyond the reach of obtaining, 
from its influence, the stamp of something ce- 
lestial. It offers to take the whole man under 


; 
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its ascendency, and to subordinate all his 
movements : nor does it hold the place which 
rightfully belongs to it, till it be vested with a 
presiding authority over the entire system of 
human affairs. And therefore it is, that the 
preacher is not bringing down christianity-—> 
he is only sending it abroad over the field of 
its legitimate operation, when he goes with it 
to your counting-houses, and there rebukes 
every selfish inclination that would carry you 
ever so little within the limits of fraudulency ; 
when he enters into your chaynbers of agency, 
and there detects the character of falsehood, 
which lurks under all the plausibility of your 
multiplied and excessive charges ; when he 
repairs to the crowded market-place, and 
pronounces of every bargain, over which 
truth, in all the strictness of quakerism, bas 
not presided, that it is tainted with moral 
evil; when he looks into your shops, and, in 
listening to the contest of argument between 
him who magnifies his article, and him who 
pretends to undervalue it, he calls it the con- 
test of avarice, broken loose from the re- 
straints of integrity. He is not, by allthis, 
vulgarizing religion, or giving it the hue and the 
character of earthliness.. He is only assert- 
ing the might and the universality of its sole 
pre-eminence over man, And therefore it is, 
that if possible to solemnize his hearers to the 
practice of simplicity and godly sincerity in 
their dealings, he would try to make the 
odiousness of sin stand visibly out on every 
shade and modification of dishonesty ; and to 
assure them that if there be a place in our 
world, where the subtle evasion, and the dex- 
terous imposition, and the sly but gainful 
concealment, and the report which misleads 
an inquirer, and the gloss which tempts the 
unwary purchaser—are not only currently 
practiced in the walks of merchandise, but, 
when not carried forward to the glare and 
the literality of falsehood, are beheld with 
general connivance ; if there bea place where 
the sense of morality has thus fallen, and all! 
the nicer deheacies of conscience are over- 
borne in the keen and ambitious rivalry of 
men hasting to be rich, and wholly given 
over to the idolatrous service of the god 
of this world —then that is the place, the 
smoke of whose iniquity rises before Him 
who sitteth on the throne, in a tide of deepest 
and most revolting abomination.” pp. 45—47. 


I may, sir, on a future occasion, 
make farther extracts from these dis- 
courses, should you deem them useful 
in your pages. I wish they could be 
recommended as strongly for. a pure 
style, and refined taste, as for original 
and vigorous thinking. The author has 
paid little attention to the structure 
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of his sentences; which are often tob 
l involved, and loaded with re- 
dundancies. The reader of bishop 
Taylor will frequently be reminded of 
his admirably balanced periods, where 
an imagination, varied and exhaustless, 
pours a flood of light on every subject 
of thought. 

But the imitation ig coarse, feeble, 
and unfinished. At times the mind of 
Dr. C. seems to struggle for expressions 
at war with every rule of good com- 
position. 

Bat I shall not multiply these re- 
marks. Iam more disposed to exalt 
at finding sach abilities enlisted on the 
side of true christianity. May the 
church long be blessed with the indu- 
ence of the talents of Dr. Chalmers ; 
talents which the enemies of evangeli- 
cal piety would be prewd to possess. 





{Jaly, 


For the Gospel Advocate. 


Linqeeyda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor: neque barum, quas colis, arborum 
‘Te, praeter invisas cupressos 
Ulla brevem domioum sequetur. 
Hor. Lib. 2. Carm. 14. 


STis bata day—and then from each delight, 

Which fond possession here has made thine 
own, 

Thy soul shall take its everlasting flight, 

And wing its fearful way to worlds unknown. 

Yes—thou must leave the «scenes which 
charm’d awhile, 

And count thy gold, and feed thy hopes no 
more ; 

Houses ri lands and swect companion’s 
smi 

And all the treasures of thy varied store. 

No garden flower shail then thy sou! delizht, 

Breathing oa al) around its rich perfume ; 

No waving fields shall meet thy eager sight, 

Nor trees of fairest culture round thee bloom:—- 

Save one—tie gloomy cypress which shall 


+ wave 
MERCATOR. Its shadowy fohage oer thy silent grave. 
Ss. 
-_- . 
INTELLIGENCE, 


RELIGIOUS. 


London, May 17.—.Meeting of {te British 
and Foreign School.—Yestetduy -the auui- 
versary meeting of this society was beid at 
the freemason’s tavern. At one o'clock 
his royal highness the duke of Sussex took 
the chair, and opened the business of the day. 

The reverend George Clayton read the 
report of the last year’s procegdings. It 
represented that the cause of udiversal edu- 
cation was going forward with an even wad 
steady pace, at home as well as abroad. In 
ihe metropolis alone 20,629 children had been 
educated on the sy stem of mutual instruction: 
they bad now the greatest satisfaction in be+ 


ing able to enumerate 43 schools’ in the me- 


tropolis upon the same system. ‘The com- 
mittee had found that in no instance had the 
rise of ove school been attended by the fall 
of another. Many masters had been taught 
last year at the school in the borough. In 
india this system had gained a footing 
auronzst one hundred’ millions of souls, who 
were under British influence. At Calcutta 
no less than 88 schools had.been established, 
and @ school for the education of females was 
about to be established. ‘The natives were 
pera disposed to partake of the eduta- 

; and there was no doubt that, if 
to. enterprise was carried on with spirit, they 


would be enabled to chase away that nume- 
rous train of evils which always accompamed 
superrGtion. la France and the Netherlands 
tle system had answered beyond the great- 
est expectations. In Italy their progress bad 
been in fome measure impeded by the late 
convulsions ; but at Florence no less than 23 
echools had been established, of which three 
were for givls. With Spain the committee 
had maintained a constant communication ; 
and the subject would soon be takeu inte con- 
sideration by the cortes. Many schools had, 
however, been established there alveady. 
The report proceeded to give a most inter- 
esting account of the progress which educa- 
tion was making in North and South America, 
at St. Domingo, and otber islands in the same 
quarter of the globe. 

The revereml George Burder, the secre- 
tary of the London missionary society, 
moved that the report sould be printed ; and 
in the course of his speech detailed the pro- 
gress of education in the South Sea Islands. 
The changes thad had recently been pro- 
duced in Otaheite were remarkable. No 
less than 7,000 of the. natives were new able 
to read grammars, and books of instruction 
had already been compiled in. the language ; 
and the king had embarked so zealously in 
the business of instructing the natives, that 
he had sent ships, with teachers and books, to 
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the other islands in the neighbourhood. Edu- Reverend Mr. Ward-was first called upon 
cation had also been introduced at the Sand- to state, from his residence in India, the situ- 
wich islands, where the king of Owyhee ation of the native population. Fie described 


had agreed to demolish the idols and super- 
stifious worship, and to introduce christianity 
in its place. 


London, May 28.—British India Society. — 
On Saturday one of the most numerous and 
respectable meetings which we have for a 
long time seen, was held at the great room of 
the thatched house tavern, for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of founding 
** A Society for the Moral and ‘Intellectual 
Improvement of the Native {Inhabitants of 
British India.” 

At 32 o’clock the right honourable J. C. 
Villiers, M. P. took the chair. On his right 
sat the earl of Clare, Teignmouth, lord Du- 
nally, lord Gambier, sir James Macintosh, 
M. P. sie William Burroughs, and-several 
gentlemen who filled official situations in In- 
dias On his left sat the lord bishop of Glou- 
cester, lord Gosford, Mr. Wilberforce, the 
right honourable J. Sulhvan, admiral sir J. 
Saumarez, Mr. Fowell Buxton, M. P. and 
several directors of the East India com- 
pany. The room was crowded t~ excess, 
Several ladies graced the meeting by their 
presence. 

The tight honourable J. C. Villiers, on 
taking the chair, opened to the meeting the 
great object for the promotion of which they 
were now convened. 

Mr. Harrison, in an able speech, strongly 

inted out the necessity of establishing an 
institution upon this basis. It could, of 
course, only be promoted by the force of 
reason and the gradual removal of the native 
prejudices. ~ 

Sir James Macintosh then proposed, in a 
luininous speech, the ist resolution for estab- 
lishing this society. He said that the rela+ 
tive connexion of the native nations in India 
with the British government was the most 
remarkable which had ever existed Letween 
the conquering and the conquered. Hither- 
to the Indian people had only known the 
greatness of England by the formidable and 
overwhelming appearance of her fleets and 
armies for their control and government.— 
England had now to teach them » different 
lesson, one which must produce a great moral 
operation, namely, the dispensation of her 
great resources, for their education and bene- 
fit, flowing from channels they never saw, 
ami from benefactors who could never witness 
a ratitude. “ Janes Macintosh con- 
¢ an eloquent speech by moving a 
resohution for forming the wichety. : 

_ Mir. Wilberforce rose to second the resolu- 
tion ; but the ) 


the state of native society in the district of 
Bengal. He particularly spoke of the state 
of ignorance in which the females Were kept 
in India, and enforced the bad effect it must 
have upon the rearing of their femilies. He 
also spoke of the revolting practice of widows 
immolating themselves upon the funeral piles 
of their dead husbands, leaving behind them, 
utterly regardiess, infants of |, 2, and S years 
of age, and sometimes even suckling one®, 
which were, in open outrage to the com- 
punctions of natare, torn by the mother from 
her bosom, while she flung herself to expire 
in the flames, 

Mr. Wilberforce next rose to second: sir 
James Macintosh’s -resolution, and referred 
to the speech of the reverend Mr. Ward, as 
strikingly showing the necessity of this soci- 
ety, and the facility witlr which its benevo- 
lent intentions might be realized. To igno- 
rance, the dreadful superstition of the natives 
might be traced; #ad when that was once 
removed, the evils which flowed from it might 
cease as a natural consequence. ©The hon- 
ourable gentleman made an affecting appeal 
to the meeting, upon the dreadful influence of 
that superstition which tore from the human 


, breast, not only those general principles of 


moral feeling which reigned so universally, 
but those very ties of kindred, which nature 
indelibly marked upon the female charac- 
ter for the preservation of her own comfort 


-and that of society. 


The bishop of Gloucester, in proposing the 
resolution for constituting the society, took 
also a feeling review of the state of society 
in India, and the bounden duty prescribed to 
England, of extending to that vast empire the 
moral blessings sbe herself enjoyed. 

Lord Teigtimouth, in seconding the motion, 
described thé State of moral depravity in 
which he had found the natives of India. 


.More than fifty years ago, when he first went 


out to Tudia, he remembered a request made 
by a native in his service, that he should 
write to a friend of his in another part of 
the country, to send him a particular stone, 
out of which he wanted to make a god! 

Sir William Burroughs alluded to his ex- 
perience for many years, while supreme judge 
of the court at Caleutta, He did not re- 
member single native case of importance, 
in which the perjury at both sides was not 
shocking to the feelings. 

Mr John Thornhill, an East India director, 
the carl of Clare, sir James Saumarez, the 
right honourable Jon Sullivan, and several! 
other gentlemen, sucecssively proposed reso- 
Jutions, which they merely accompanied by 
a concurring remark. 
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Abstract of the Report of the Superintendent 
of the Salem Street Sunday School, pre- 
sented at the seventh anniversary, April 
23, 1821. 

The school has, during the last year, la- 
boured under many and great discourage- 
ments, occasioned by the want of teachers ; 
but, through the watchful care of the Great 
Shepherd, most of the lambs in this fold have 
been kept together; and though clouds have 
long obscured our path, we now cherish the 
hope of a brighter day. The school is yet 
much in want of teachers. 

By the report inade at the last annual meet- 
ing of the society, it appeared that six hun- 
dred and seventy-one cliildren bad enjoyed, 
or were then enjoying, the privileges of the 
school. Since that tme ninety-six children 
have been admitted; making a total of seven 
bundred and sixty-seven. Of this number, 
about one hundred and fifiy now belong to the 
school, of whom about ninety usually attend, 
New scholars are continually entering, and the 
prospect of a full school, during the ensumg 
season, is encouraging. Between ninety and 
one hundred attended during the warm season 
last year. 

In the last report, it was stated, that above 
one thousend books, and several thousand 
tracts, had been distributed, in the three pre- 
ceding years. fince that me, avout three 
hundred bibles, testaments, prayer-books, 
spelling and other books have been distributed. 

During the last year a Manual for the use 
of the scholars,containing prayers, bymns,Xc. 
was compiled by the superitendent, which 
has been priated, and found useful. 

Particular instances, in which the effects of 
the instructions given have appeared in the 
conduct of the scholars during the last year, 
need not be mentioned ; but, if an increasing 
regard and love for the institution and teachers 
be any criterion for forming an opinion, the 
labours of the mstructers have not been use- 
Jess. Some children, who were formerly very 
disorderly and refractory, are now changed 
for the beiter; and hopes are cherished of 
others. Une instance may be cited, of a 
scholar, who was formerly so refractory, that 
the superintendent had come to the determi- 
nation to expel him, but who now renders 
much assistance in teaching the younger 
scholars. 

A missionary box was commenced in the 
school on the 4th of June last, and*has been 
opened daring the past week. It contained 
three hundred and ninety cents, and three 
dollars and nineteen cents in silver ~—total 
seven dollars and nine cents, contributed in 
about ten months. A great encouragement 
to perseverance, and a striking example of 
the wisdoin and importance of the injunction, 
“ Gather up the fragments,”’ ** that nothing 
be Jost.” 





[July, 
“ POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


PORTUGAL. 


THE revolution in Portugal was commenced 
in Oporto and its proyinces, by the Portu- 
guese troops, who in August, 1820, proclaim- 
ed the constitution, and whatever the cortes 
might institute, and their august sovereign 
dou John. Other garrisons followed the ex- 
ample. On the 29th of August, the governours 
of Portugal, the cardinal patriarch, marquis 
de Borba, count Peniche, count Teira, and 
Ant. Gontez Ribeiro, issued a proclamation 
in which they speak of the movements at 
Oporto as a criminal assumption of power by 
a handful of men, and express a hope that 
the nation will not be deceived, and that the 
rebels wjll return go a sense of their duty. 
But on the Ist of September they issued ano- 
ther proclamation, in which, in consequence 
“of the imminent danger to which the nation 
and the monarchy would be exposed, if the 
crisis occasioned by the rising of the city 
Oporto, should be protracted,” they declare 
that they have come to the resolution, in the 
name of the king, toconvoke the cortes, and 
tu »ppoint a commission to prepare for its 
early meeting. 

On the 16th of September, the military at 
Lisbon declared in favour of the revolution 
which had begun in Oporto, and deposed the 
old regency, and appointed a new provisionary 
oue. Here as well as at Oporto, the revolu- 
tion was effected in the name of the king, 
John VI., and was accomplished without 
bloocshed, and without violence to persons 
or property. ‘The English m both places 
were treated with respect, but were required 
to abstain from all interference in the govern- 
ment. 

At a session of the cortes, January 27, 1821, 
the plan of a manifesto to the nation was 
read and approved, and the assembly pro- 
ceeded to deliberate on the election of an 
executive government. It was debated whe- 
ther there should be a regent or a regency. 
It was decided that there should be a regen- 
cy of five members, not members of the 
cortes, one of them to be president. The 
conde de Sampayo, Francisco de S. Luiz, 
Jose de Silva Carbalk, the marquess de 
Castello Methor, and John de Cunha Souto 
Maior, were chosen. The following day 
they elected five secretaries of departments. 
On the same day the marquess de Castello 
Melhor was declared president of the govern- 
meul. By the installation of the regency the 
functions of the provisional junta of the su- 
preme goverument ceased. On the 8th of 
February, the committee“or drawing up the 
basis of the constitution, presented theig,re- 
port to the cortes. $ 

The revolution, which began in Portugal, 
soon extended to the provinces of that king- 
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dom. Of the proceedings in some of these, 
we have, in the papers, more detailed ac- 
counts, some of which we shall give more 
at length. At Madeira on Sunday the twen- 
ty-eighth of January, five deputies waited on 
the governour for the purpose of his signing the 
new constitution as established in Lisbon, (of 
which he bad an intimation the preceding 
day) which he refused to do, saying that he 
daily expected despatches from Rio Janeiro, 
and recommended that no steps should be 
taken towards a revolution till he received 
such despatches; to which he was answer- 
ed that arrangements were made to proclaim 
the constitution on that day (Sunday) at 
noon. He said that in such case he ceased 
to govern, and would resign. To this the 
deputies replied that the populace would not 
consent. He then required time to convene 
a council of his staff and magistrates to de- 
liberate how to act. He was answered that 
only half an hour would be allowed him, as 
by that time the troops and populace would 
be around his palace. The deputies then 
retired, and immediately immense crowds 
preceded the troops, making the air resound 
with “* viva a nova constituicao” and all the 
other vivas as in Lisbon, ‘The reguiar troops 
then on parade, formed in the publick walk, 
(armed) and were soun joined by the city 
militia, unarmed and without uniform, who 
formed two lines, which reached from the 
cathedral to the western extremity of the 
pablick walk ; then followed the train of ar- 
tillery, with lighted matches, which drew up 
facing the governour’s palace in the fountaia 
square, between the publick walk and the 
convent of St. Francis, when the band struck 
up the national hymn. When finished, the 
troops, militia and populace recommenced 
their vivas, and before the half hour elapsed 
the covernour, staff and magistrates appeared 
in the balcony, and urited their vivas with 
those of the immense crowd below, seeing it 
was useless to attempt opposing the unani- 
mous wish and intention of the people in 
general. The artillery then fired a royal 
salute which was followed by several volleys 
of musquetry, and royal salutes from all the 
forts in rotation. 

In the island of St. Michael, the revolution 
was effected without bloodshed ty means of 
a co-operation of the principal inhabitants of 
the capital, with the military, who assembled 
at the senate chamber on Sunday morning, 
the first of March, and proclaimed the con- 
stitution adopted at Lisbon. ‘The rovernour 
refused to subscribe to it, and is confined a 
prisoner in his own howse, It was received 
by all ranks of people with great joy, and 
the illuminations and discharges of artillery 
continued for three days. ‘J'his islend is the 
principal of the Azores: contains severty or 
eighty thousand inhabitants. ‘Tbe capital is 
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Ponta de] Goda, a city containing about four- 
teen thousand. The government is very arbi- 
trary, and the condition of the people, for the 
most part, very wretched. | doubt they have 
either sense or spirit enough to derive much 
advantage from this change of their form of 
government. 

Jn Brazil, the revolutionary spirit first show- 
ed itself at Para, on the first of January, and at 
Bahia, on the 10th of February, 1821. At 
5 oclock in the morning, the regiment of artil- 
lery at Bahia left their quarters at fort St. 
Pedro, and with their field pieces and the ne- 
cessary ammunition, marched to the palace 
square leaving two pieces to guard the depo- 
sitory ofarms. The cavalry was also posted in 
the palace square and the streets leading 
thereto. The troops being united, the conde de 
Palma, with the officers, repaired to the hall of 
the court house where was installed a supreme 
mihtary council, who sent immediately for the 
civil authorities to form a provisional govern- 
ment in the form practised on similar occas 
sions ; which being done, the oaths necessary 
were administered, and the new government 
entered upon the duties of their offices, while 
the multitude continued to shout Viva el Roy, 
Vira Religion, Viva a Constitution. 

On the 26th of February, the troops doing 
duty in the city of Rio Janeiro, having re- 
ceived intelligence of what had been done at 
Bahia, marched at dawn of day to the thea- 
tre square, and two officers of Cacadors regi- 
ment, appeared in the rua Devita on horse- 
back, proclaiming the constitution. The 
prince don Pedro, about day-break appear- 
ed on the theatre square, and the officers 
informed him of the wishes of the treops and 
people—that they wanted the constitution 
which might be given by the cortes in Lis- 
bon, to Portugal. ‘The prince asked to be 
allowed to consult his father, which being 
conceded, he rode off, saying he would be 
back directly. The king, on being informed 
of the state of things, authorized the prince to 
comply with the people’s wishes; and he re- 
turned and promised the constitution requir- 
ed; which was sworn to at once, by himself 
and the gentlemen who had been previously 
nominated to the ministry by the party for the 
constitution, This was afterwards confirmed 
by the king, who swore to all the constitution 
that might be given to Portugal by the cortes 
in J.isbon; and that the same should be ex- 
tended fo ali his majesty’s dominions. 

There were, accordingly, illuminations for 
nine nights, and no disturbance of the publick 
tranquillity occurred, throughout the whole 
of this sudden reform. 

On the 20th, tie oath of the king and the 
prince royal to maintaia the constitution 
which was to de formed in Portugal, was offi- 
cially engounced. 

On the 7th of March, the king issucd @ pro- 
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clamation, announcing these events and de- 
pear, his determination to returh to Por- 
tugal. 

There seems to have been an apprebension 
at Lisbon, before these declarations of the king 
were known, that he might return, and intex- 
fere with the measures, which were adopting 
to establish a constitution. The cortes decreed 
that in case the king or any of the royal family 
should appear in the Tagus from the Brazils, 
the fact should be immediately reported to 
the cortes, “upon which they would, after 
declaring themselves permanent, order two 
of their members to go on board, and at- 
quaiat the royal personage that he might 
come over the bar, as well as the Portuguese 
ships by which he might be accompanied ; 
but that foreign ships must await the decision 
of the cories.””—A committee was also to be 
appointed in such case, to lay before the king 
or prince the basis of the constitution, or the 
constitution itself if it should be then drawn 
up, that he,might swear toit before Janding. 
After doing this he was to accompany the 
committee to the hall of the cortes, and 
there to repeat the oath. . The committee 
was to consist of twenty-four members in case 
the king should arrive, and twelve members id 
caseof the arrival of any other member of 
the royal family. 

The official account of the revolution at 
Para was published at Lisbon, March 26th. 
Intelhgeace had also been received’there that 
deputies despatched from Pernambuco to 
Rio Janeiro, for the purpose of acquainting 
the king with the state of the publick mind in 
that province, had returned on the 4th of 
February with an assurance from his majes- 
ty that he acknowledged the new govera- 
ment of Portagal. The prince royal was 
are with the changes in Portugal, and the 

ohn VI. ship of the line was filting out to 
convey him to the peninsula. 

The following paragraph contains our 
Jatest intelligence from Portugal, 

Lisbon, May 9, —We receive from all parts 
of the kingdom letters descriling the ex- 
treme pleasure which has been excited by the 
news that his majesty has adhered and 
sworn to the constitution which shall be 
made by the corics of Portugal. The city 
of Braga particularly distinguished itself. 


ITALY. 


By the late accounts. from Europe we 
learn that the congress of Laybach wus dis- 
solved, and Ure sovereigns and ministers as- 
setnbled there had set out for their respec- 
tive Lomes. ras 


On the i2th May, a DECLARATION was 
published, signed by the ministers of the 
three great powers assembled there. After a 
bref review of the late events, this document 
concludes as follows : 

* Solely employed to contend with, and to 
put down rebellion, the allied forces, far fron 
pursuing any exclusive interests, have arrived 
to the aid ot.the le who were subjugated ; 
and the people themselves have regarded the 
employment of those troops as a support in 
favour of their liberty, not as an aggression 
upon their independence.—F rom that moment 
the wir ceased ; from that moment the states 
which revolution had assailed, became the 
friendly states of those powers which neve: 
wished any thing but their tranquillity and 
their prosperity. 

** in the midst of these grave occurrence:, 
and in a situation thus delicate, the allie: 
sovereigns, in concert with the king of the 
Two Sicilies and the king of Sardinia, hay: 
judged it indispensable to adopt temporary 
measures of precaution indicated by pru- 
dence, and called for by the general goo. 
The allied troops, whose presence was neces- 
sary for the restoration of order, have been 
placed in suitable positions, solely for the 
purpose of protecting the free exercise o: 
legitimate authority, and to assist it in pre- 
paring, under this wgis} those benefits. whic! 
may efface every vestige of such porteutous 
misfortunes. 

“ The justice and disinterestedness which 
have prevailed in the deliberations of the 
allied monarchs will always continue to recu 
late their policy. In future, as during thx 
past, they will ever prescribe to themselyes 
the preservation of the independence and ¢: 
the rights of each state, such as they are re- 
cognised and defined by existing treaties. 
The issue, even of such an alarming crisis, 
will under the auspices of Providence, becom+ 
the consolidation of that peace which the enc - 
mies of the people attempted to destray, and 
the stability of an order of things which wi!! 
secure to nations their repose and prosperity. 

“Filled with these sentiments, the allied 
sovereigns, in terminating the conferences at 
Laybach, have wished to annouuce to the 
world the principles by which they have been 


animated.—They are determined never to 


abandon them: and ali the fends of order 
will constantly see and find in their union « 
sure safeguard against the enterprises of au- 
archy. 

: i is fur this purpose that their impert! 
and royal majesties have ordered theif mivis- 
ters plenipoteatiary to sign and publish tie 
preseut declaration.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. > ‘ . 
A Review of Bishop Dehon’s Sermons will appear in our next. 
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